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Editorially speaking . . . 

®With this issue, Public Personnel Review 
rings down the curtain on 1948, its ninth year 
of publication. Next year, our contributors 
willing, the Assembly’s journal will be able to 
look back on ten years of existence. We are 
looking forward to the time when we can look 





backward on a decade, but even more, we are 
looking forward to the next one. 


® In post-war France, rejuvenation of the na- 
tion’s higher civil service has been a major mat- 
ter of official concern. New policies for recruit- 
ing and training the top-level administrative 


corps have been established, and students of 
government are watching progress of the plan 
with keen interest. One observer of these de- 
velopments is Dr. Herman Finer, interna- 
tionally known authority in the field of public 
administration. In his article, The Higher 
French Civil Service, Dr. Finer presents a pene- 
trating analysis of the shortcomings in the 
earlier French civil service system, and de- 
scribes the program of reform now under way. 


© When five civil service agencies successfully 
pool their resources to conduct a joint series of 
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examinations it is real news. Inter-agency co- 
operation on such a scale requirés more than 
just good-will; it calls for hard work, willing- 
ness to compromise, and careful attention to a 
host of details. Such a project has recently 
been concluded in the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion, and the story of this venture is told by 
Harry Albert in his article, An Experiment in 
Cooperative Examining. 


@ In New York, a closely integrated program 
of public service internship training is now in 
its second year of operation. Through it, young 
men and women bent on a public service career 
are given opportunity to enrich their academic 
training with practical experience in various 
state agencies. The agencies themselves have 
the opportunity to size up the potentialities of 
the interns against their future needs for ad- 
ministrative talent. The evolution of this pro- 
gram is described by Lynton K. Caldwell in his 
article, The New York State Internship Pro- 


gram. 


@ “What are the traits that make a good super- 
visor, and how can you test for them effec- 
tively?” This double-barreled question has 
long stumped many a personnel man. At the 
same time, everyone recognizes the prime im- 
portance of selecting capable supervisors and 
administrators, and test research is turning 
more and more in that direction. In his article, 
Testing for Administrative and Supervisory 
Positions, Milton Mandell describes some 


promising results that have come out of recent 
experimental work in this field. 


@ When line administrators gather around the 
conference table and start comparing notes, 
they quickly lose their traditional “depart. 
ment-mindedness,” and begin to look at com- 
mon problems from the service-wide point of 
view. This has been the experience in the Cali- 
fornia state service, where more than a score of 
middle-management men gather regularly to 
study their mutual problems, many of which 
concern personnel policies. The California 
State Deputy Directors’ Conference, by Wil- 
liam K. Smith, describes this unusual experi- 
ment in management coordination. 


© A recent mail brought a gracious note from 
overseas, commenting on the Review. George 
Lach, Director of the Institute for Public Ad- 
ministration of England, wrote to tell us how 
much he enjoyed the last issue. At such kind 
words we turn and bow appreciatively to each 
of our contributors; they are the ones who de- 
serve the praise. 


@ A talented young lady employed in one of 
the federal departments was invited to sing 


" “My Old Kentucky Home” at the Philadelphia 


convention of one of the political parties last 
summer. She was advised by her supervisor to 
decline the invitation lest she lay herself open 
to disciplinary action for violating the ban on 
political activity by federal employees. He un- 
doubtedly feared that it would be construed as 
lobbying for action on housing legislation. 
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The French Higher 






Civil Service oe ee e « e « e HERMAN N.- FINER 





INCE the liberation of France from Ger- 

man occupation, a vast renewal has 
occurred in all branches of French govern- 
ment. In many ways, this was long over- 
due. The absence of necessary reforms had 
contributed materially to the downfall of 
France when met by the swift impact of 
malevolent German efficiency under the 
leadership of Hitler. Once the provisional 
government was installed in Paris from 
the middle of 1945 and the Consultative 
Assembly began to function under the 
impetus of General De Gaulle on the one 
hand and the energetic and active leaders 
of the resistance on the other, far-reaching 
constitutional and administrative changes 
were undertaken and the administrative 
branch received early and thorough atten- 
tion. 

Among the reforms so carried out was 
the reconstruction of the higher civil serv- 
ice of France. This wasn’t the only branch 
of the civil service to be reconstructed: the 
whole of the services, together with their 
legal basis and all personnel problems, 
were put on a systematic and new founda- 
tion. This article, however, concerns itself 
principally with the higher civil service. It 
begins with a brief statement of the de- 
ficiencies of the higher civil service of the 
Third Republic during the period from 
1875, to the downfall of France in 1940, 
and then discusses the reforms that were 
instituted and are now in operation. 

The higher civil service of the Third 
Republic suffered from some serious short- 
comings generally recognized and de- 
plored, and yet not remedied owing to the 
instability of cabinets and passionate inter- 
necine social conflicts. First, the various 





© HERMAN N. FINER is Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Chicago, and is widely known as 
an authority in the field of public administration. 
Among his many published works are The British 
Cwil Service and Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government. 
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departmental services were highly special- 
ized not only by function, which is natural, 
but by their educational preparation. 
Apart from the general education at the 
lycée or schools of that level, any general 
common state of mind was disrupted by 
specialized professional preparation of the 
kind already described. This flew directly 
in face of the common sense of the French 
liberal critics, and compared unfavorably 
with the theory and practice of the higher 
civil service that efficiently prevailed in 
Britain. We have said that integration be- 
gins in the schools: France destroyed it, 
and the various government departments 
deliberately did so on wrong theories and 
for unworthy motives. What the depart- 
ments put asunder, the unstable cabinets 
could not join: a united mind. 

Second, probation and apprenticeship 
were not real. No attempt was made to 
give post-entry training, none to put the 
entrant through stages of practical work, 
and hardly anyone that entered was ever 
dismissed for unsuitability. 

Third, the intellectual education re- 
ceived in the various schools that particu- 
larly provided for entrants to the public 
service was of a high grade, the highest in 
the world in point of the severity with 
which the student was compelled to attend 
to his studies. But it was heavily theo- 
retical and synoptic. It was, in a sense, 
highly technical, even if the subject were 
law or economics. One has only to examine 
the text-books to be convinced of this. The 
formulae were all cut and dried. They were 
answers, but not thought-provoking prob- 
lems. They did not whirr as reality whirrs. 
The studies had a thin, remote, antiquated, 
flavor about them. The truth was that 
France had slipped dangerously from any 
proper level of excellence in economic and 
political science studies: the books did not 
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exist because Frenchmen did not write 
them. The reader will look in vain for a 
Hawtrey, a Keynes, a Robbins, a Hansen, 
a Wesley Mitchell in economics in the 
Third Republic. He will, in political sci- 
ence, miss a Corwin, a G. D. H. Cole, a 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, a Graham 
Wallas, a Walter Lippmann, a Walton 
Hamilton, a Lawrence Lowell, a Laski, a 
Jennings, and so many others, and he will 
find nothing like the great series of com- 
missions and committee hearings and re- 
ports on administrative reform that adorn 
the Anglo-Saxon countries in the last four 
decades. 

Fourth, all‘ these things together re- 
sulted in a resistant autonomy on the part 
of the various departments and bureaus, 
an unintelligent amour propre that was 
cultivated and affected to the point of non- 
cooperation and even obstruction. 

Fifth, between the grade of rédacteurs, 
the administrative type, and the executive- 
clerical class, the arrangement of functions 
came to be confused, because no care was 
taken to establish and maintain the clear 
distinction between the higher duties and 
the routine. In departments recruiting 
from time to time for themselves, as vacan- 
cies arose, with their own division of func- 
tions, it often became convenient out of 
sheer slovenly expediency to give the lower 
ranks the work of the upper and the upper 
the work of the lower. The only way to 
check this is by the establishment of a class 
which runs through all departments, given 
integrity by a common education, a com- 
mon examination, and a common status. 

Sixth, since no common class existed 
with its own career prospects, some depart- 
ments attracted brilliant and ambitious 
men, while others could not even be filled. 
A single department, when it is of medi- 
ocre significance in the state and yet needs 
to be manned as much as do the others, is 
not an attraction when it is a trap into 
which one enters without the later chance 
of transfer. To be a member of a single 
class available for all employments, and 
with a right to request transfer and change 
in relation to all other promotees, spreads 


talent and saves some of it from perma. 
nent frustration. 

Seventh, the promotion system, from 
grade to grade, required by law that the 
promotee should go into the next higher 
position. To make room for those who 
deserved promotion, more jobs were cre. 
ated than were necessary for the work. No 
notice was taken of comparative ability: 
promotions were given out of good nature. 
If men of special merit were required, 
some grades ahead, then they were often 
brought in by the minister by special de- 
cree, or some were brought in on an un- 
established basis. Yet this produced more 
frustration for those who expected promo- 
tion, but who were defeated by the lack of 
rational system in the composition of the 
service. 

Eighth, the service was on the whole 
manned by the upper bourgeoisie which 
was not energetically democratic, and in 
some of its branches was actually and even 
fiercely anti-democratic. Now, on_ the 
whole there were some opportunities for 
working class and middle class brains to 
get to the universities in France, because 
secondary school education was freer than 
in England thirty years ago, where the 
number of free places in the secondary 
schools was strictly limited. Yet the cost of 
tuition and maintenance in the post-lycée 
period, at college or university, was a class 
restriction on entrance into the public 
service. 


Conservatism in the Educational System 


MUCH HAS BEEN MADE Of the social and po- 
litical conservatism and anti-democratic 
flavor of the recruits entering from the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Some 
observations on this subject are necessary. 
The school was established in 1871 as a 
private foundation, with funds supplied 
by rich donors, by a notable student of 
political science, Emile Boutmy. The pur 
pose was to restore French government 
and administration after the defeat by 
Prussia, and especially to bring into politi- 
cal science and administrative studies 
some of the pungent air of reality these 
had always had in the nation across the 
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channel. Several generations of publicists, 
politicians, and administrators were taught 
there to serve the republic. It was a splen- 
did idea: but the school had its deficien- 
cies. The first was that it could not of itself 
repair the specialization of teaching forced 
upon it by the structure of the administra- 
tive services themselves, and the non-exist- 
ence of a single administrative service with 
a common education and selected an- 
nually by a single assembled examination. 
Its teachers were inclined to laissez faire in 
economics and the legalistic approach in 
constitutional and public law. And it was, 
in the main, a school for the wealthy. Dur- 
ing World War II it fell into irretrievable 
disrepute, since the defeat was blamed on 
its teaching and products—and though 
this was far from being wholly just, there 
was enough in the charge that could be 
justified. 

This judgment, so far as it was well- 
founded, took its grave importance from 
the kind of view expressed by Daniel 
Halévy:1 

Republican France has, in reality, two constitu- 
tions: one, that of 1875, is official, visible, and fills 
the Press—this is parliamentary: the other is secret 
anc silent, it is that of the Year VIII—it is the 


Napoleonic constitution which vests the direction 
of the country in the administrative corps. 


One credible and gallant witness, by 
profession a member of the Conseil d’Etat, 
declares? that the upper ranks of the ad- 
ministration were taught by anti-Repub- 
lican and even reactionary professors, lead- 
ing to enmity to the Republic. He asserts 
that it was well-nigh impossible to get into 
the Conseil d’Etat or the Inspectorate of 
Finances and other departments without 
studying at the Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques. Andre Géraud, writing as Per- 
tinax about “the Gravediggers of France,” 
passes from blaming the treasury officials 
to the school which nurtured them:% 


As I looked over the programs listing the vari- 
ous subjects taught in this institution I was often 
amazed at the number of degree-spangled pedants 


*Cf£. Décadence de la Liberté, 1931. 
* Pierre Tissier, 1 Worked with Laval, 1942, pp. 


6 


/ 


*Pertinax, The Gravediggers of France, 1944, p. 
364 ff 


who now replaced the founders. The majority of 
treasury officials were recruited from this school. 
Vanity of examinations and competitions! These 
fellows were not chosen because of their intrinsic 
merit, the strength of their personality, or their 
fine character, but merely because of the supposed 
orthodoxy of their views, their powers of mimicry, 
their connections, their position in Parisian society, 
among the two or three thousand people who held 
the big jobs, set the fashion, handed out favors, 
and made the law... . Inspectors of finance 
(treasury officials) were one huge family, and that 
connection could not be called healthy. 


These men had loyalties, but they were 
not to the Chamber of Deputies; they had 
abilities but not those of a larger republi- 
can statesmanship. It was quite a habit of 
the treasury officials to go into the employ- 
ment of high finance after a few years in 
office. The double fault of the higher ad- 
ministration was that the officials were au- 
thoritarian and that the disjointed struc- 
ture of the departments ruined the useful- 
ness of such professional competence as 
they had. In some, this competence was 
very high; in some, loyalty to the nation— 
their conception of the nation—was very 
deep. 

Furthermore, the high officials, over- 
coctrinaire and disunited as they were, 
could not be and were not coordinated, 
harmonized, and driven towards objectives 
of national policy seen as a whole and 
steadily pursued. For the cabinets, their 
masters, were never in office long enough 
to make an impression, but always in office 
just long enough to cause an annoying dis- 
turbance and the comfortable sniggering 
reflection among officials that they were on 
their way out. 

Finally, the central departments, par- 
ticularly the Ministry of the Interior, the 
Treasury, the Ministry of Justice, the Min- 
istry of Education, and the Conseil d’Etat, 
were the strict unifying masters of all the 
local government units—départements, ar- 
rondissements, cantons, and communes— 
of France, Though some decentralization 
had lightened the weight of financial and 
administrative controls emanating from 
Paris during the life-time of the Third Re- 
public, la tutelle, the central tutelage over 
policies, appointments, activities, and the 
regular budgets, was still one of the most 
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rigorous and exacting in the world.‘ It 
operated in the main through the prefets 
in the départements, though the central of- 
fices’ inspectors were also its instruments; 
and the prefets and their adjutants were the 
nominees of the Ministry of the Interior. 
Whatever was bureaucratic, officious, and 
narrow-minded in the capital, got itself re- 
flected at any rate to some extent through- 
out France, with the exception of the big 
cities like Lyons or Marseilles. French local 
services were very backward compared 
with those in Britain and Germany. 

So fell the French Third Republic. If 
the sap of mind and devotion of all its 
high officials was not dried up, it was at 
least withered enough to make the radical 
reconstruction of the higher administra- 
tive services one of the principal anxieties 
of the Fourth Republic. 


The Higher Civil Service in the Fourth 
Republic 

AN ATTEMPT was made in 1937 to reform 
the recruitment of the higher civil service. 
It failed in the Chamber of Deputies 
chiefly because the problem had become 
so complicated that a democratic assembly 
in the conditions of the Third Republic 
could not see and force its way through 
all the jungle of vested interests, official 
and academic. 

It is noteworthy that such a reform 
could only come in the wake of resurgence 
after defeat, and in a regime which was 
still of a zealous, warrior temper, and was 
not yet delivered back to the habits of the 
Third Republic’s politicians. 

General de Gaulle, then head of the 
Provisional Government, commissioned a 
member of the Conseil d’Etat to undertake 
the mission of preparing a radical change.5 
It comprised a simultaneous reform of the 
higher administrative service and of the 
educational system: for a reform of one 
without the other was now acknowledged 


“Cf. Maspetiol and Laroque, La Tutelle Admin- 
istrative, 1930; Gooch, Regionalism in France, 
1931. 

*This was Marcel Debré, Maitre des Regnétes, 
and then commissioner for the region of Angers, 
with France still under a war regime. 


to be useless. After deliberations in the 
Conseil d’Etat, the council of ministers, 
and the Consultative Assembly, the com. 
bined ordinances, decrees and regulations 
were published on October 10, 1945. 

Instead of the single rédacteur grade, 
which had here and there become con- 
fused with the executive and clerical off- 
cers, two high grades were now estab. 
lished: (1) civil administrators; and (2) 
secretaries of administration. The civil ad- 
ministrators are the group for which the 
recruitment reforms chiefly provide. They 
are almost identical with the British ad- 
ministrative class, and were consciously 
modelled upon it. Wherever they serve, all 
are subject to the same broad disciplinary 
rules, and they constitute one single group 
and career whichever department they hap- 
pen to serve at any time. Their hierarchy 
going upwards is administrators-adjoint, 
administrative class 3, then class 2, then 
class 1, and then class “exceptional.” All of 
these are recruited through a newly insti- 
tuted Ecole Nationale d’Administration, 
from now on referred to as “The School.” 
Their function has been described as 

. . to fit the conduct of administrative affairs 
to the general policy of the Government, to pre- 
pare drafts of laws and rules and ministerial de- 
cisions, to formulate the directives to their execu- 


tion and to coordinate the march of the public 
services.° 


On the other hand, the secretaries of ad- 
ministration were rather like the “execu- 
tive class” of the British civil service. The 
same authority describes them as “the 
technicians of the administrative services.” 
He says of them, “Their task is to assure 
the works of execution, current opera 
tions, and certain specialized functions 
which require sound administrative knowl- 
edge and experience.” They could be 
called top office managers. They fall into 
a managerial group, and two special cate: 
gories, accountants and translators. These 
are recruited by an examination which is 
open to officials aged 35 and over and hav- 

8 Cf. Marcel Debré. “La Reforme de la fonction 
publique,” in Revue de L’Ecole d’Administration, 
May 1946, p. 34. Cf. also the Annual Calendars of 


The School. L’Ecole Nationale d’Administration, 
1947, Imprimerie Nationale. 
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ing five years of public service, and to 
young persons between the ages of 18 and 
25, holding a diploma of higher (sec- 
ondary) education or the equivalent. 


The Civil Administrators 


THE POSITION of the administrative class, 
as it may be called henceforth, is clearly 
distinguished by its recruitment, its func- 
tions, its career. The first task of the State 
is to assure itself of a flow of properly tal- 
ented recruits for the administrative serv- 
ice. The School is concerned with the task 
of their further formation once it has 
found them. Essential to the discovery is 
the general prescription of what is being 
sought. This is described by the principal 
architect of the reform in these words: 


The “administration” is diverse in its composi- 
tion. In this generic term are wrapped up services 
of very different nature. There are civil services of 
a purely administrative character and _ technical 
services, metropolitan and colonial services, home 
services and services abroad. The magistracy, the 
university and the armed forces are equally part of 
the administration. 

It is diverse in its structure and its members. 
Certain services have a simple character of execu- 
tion and those who carry them out have no part in 
the direction of the affairs of the State. Others, on 
the contrary, are at the very heart of the life of 
the nation and their officers may be considered as 
influential collaborators of the political authorities. 

When we talk of a School of Administration and 
when one envisages the administrative reform 
bound up with its establishment, the word “ad- 
ministration” has a special sense. It means that 
combination of services of a civil character which 
constitute the superior structure of the State and 
whose members have as their principal task to 
prepare or study the decisions of Parliament and 
the Government and then to direct their execu- 
tion. It is among these officials that the Govern- 
ment would naturally choose a great number of its 
high officers, notably those who will occupy the 
situations which wield authority or of administra- 
tion linked with policy. 

Of the relevant services these principal ones 
come rapidly to mind: the central administrations 
of the ministries, the prefectoral and diplomatic 
services, the services of inspection, the administra- 
tive bodies concerned with law-making and control 
(the Conseil d’Etat and the Court of Accounts). 
There are others like these.’ 


This general description is vividly remi- 
niscent of Macaulay’s formula for the Brit- 
ish Civil Service. 

The French Government rejected two 
ideas formerly suggested for the education 





“Ibid, pp. 10-11. 


of such a higher administrative career. 
One was modelled on the idea of the Poly- 
téchnique. Here quite young men at once 
entered their career and were educated to 
it in this school, whence after three years 
of study they went off to their actual job. 
But this meant that the candidates were 
far too young and immature, coming di- 
rectly from secondary schools. The ten- 
dency would be to impress upon them a 
single identical outlook. General culture 
would have been sacrificed to narrowness 
of the specialized administrative outlook— 
in a field where breadth was of the utmost 
importance. It was felt to be a little un- 
democratic, since it might be that those 
who had so young felt or been persuaded 
of the appeal of public service might be of 
an authoritarian temper, and only a small 
social class could afford such an education. 

Another idea was to bring from the Uni- 
versities to a special school of administra- 
tion each year entrants chosen by compe- 
tition. Here they would be prepared for 
their administrative service examinations. 
The students accepted would have their 
board, lodging and tuition fees paid by the 
State. This idea was discarded, as it stood, 
because it did not thoroughly enough 
grapple with the kind of education given 
at the Universities. 

Two new ingredients were necessary: 
better University preparation of recruits 
for the public service, and a new institu- 
tion for the intelligent development of 
those who had shown prowess in the new 
University stage. 


The Reform of University Education 


IN THE Universities, and with the authority 
of the Universities, there are established 
Institutes of Political Studies, or, in other 
words, faculties of political and social sci- 
ences. Their object is to coordinate and de- 
velop the work hitherto undertaken by 
the other faculties in the teaching of eco- 
nomics, administration and social studies, 
and to educate students in the work-meth- 
ods and concrete problems of administra- 
tion and social life. The true scope is the 
whole of the social sciences: the new ob- 
ject, animation and creativeness after so 
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long a period of intellectual and spiritual 
infertility. 

For some years the institutes will be 
established only in Paris, Strasbourg, ‘Tou- 
louse and Lyons, for it is recognized that 
the reform will stand or fall by its products, 
and it is not deemed possible that enough 
of the right kind of teachers can be found 
for more institutes. No institute may come 
into existence unless its faculty, curricu- 
lum and methods can first pass the very 
strict scrutiny of the Conseil d’Etat. Stu- 
dents can enter the institutes if they have 
a diploma of higher education (advanced 
secondary) on the list approved by The 
School. All candidates for entrance who 
deserve it and are needy are granted schol- 
arships by the State. The State enters 
through its:grant of scholarships, and also 
through the memberships of certain offi- 
cials and the director of The School on 
the “councils of improvement,” which 
supervise the development of each insti- 
tute, and through the President of the 
Council of Ministers’ approval of their 
curricula and administration. The other 
connection between the State and prep- 
aration for the higher administrative serv- 
ice will become apparent later. 

In their first year the students take an 
aimost identical common course; in their 
second and third, many optional courses 
are permitted to accommodate some natu- 
ral appetites and vocational interests. But 
specialization is banished. The purpose of 
the studies at the institute is a broad, liberal 
education, through the medium of the fac- 
ulties of law and the humanities, with the 
additional focus of the social sciences. ‘The 
education is by lectures, discussions, prac- 
tical tasks, and seminar work. The teachers 
are the university professors and various 
authorities from the services and outside af- 
fairs, the latter to give a guarantee of “ani- 
mation.” A severe examination at the end 
of the first year expels students not up to 
standard. After three years of work, a final 
examination leads to a diploma. The 
diploma is crucial—it is the first qualifica- 
tion for entrance into The School for 
those who do not come in by way of mem- 


bership of the public service: it is the prin- 
cipal key to the public service at the top 
administrative level. 


The School: L’Ecole Nationale 
d’ Administration 


THE SCHOOL serves several purposes, inci- 
dent to the formation of cultured and 
practical-minded civil servants. It replaces 
the separate, departmental, specialized en- 
trance examinations by a single annual 
competition. It provides for the people 
with talent but without means, because 
those who are admitted receive adequate 
payment as officials for the three years for 
which their studies now proceed. Receiy- 
ing annually about ninety entrants who 
have already given proof of exceptional 
ability, The School has designed a combi- 
nation of instruction by books and classes 
with a very clever succession of practical 
work-stages. The object is to focus the 
minds and habits of the students so that 
they will be actively responsive to admin- 
istrative tasks. Once again the students 
cover many subjects in the whole field of 
the social sciences: for illustration, the list 
includes administrative law and organiza- 
tion, legislation, administrative justice, 
fiscal and budgetary law, public accounts, 
public credit, economic legislation, labor 
relations, colonial organization and legis- 
lation, international law, foreign policy 
and international problems, statistics, 
population theory, town planning, cur- 
rency and banking, commercial policy, in- 
ternational transport, hygiene and _pre- 
ventive medicine, and social security. 
Above all, The School sets its face 
sternly against the production of officials 
by mere book knowledge, and against the 
merely formal principle of probation, 
which (as in almost every public service) 
had become a dead letter in practice. Most 
of the time at the School is spent in prac 
tice in the various administrative agencies. 
What is of equally outstanding interest 
is that the School deliberately addresses it- 
self to the problem of the moral cultiva- 
tion of its officials. It will be remembered 
that it was to this that the minds of the 
English reformers of the middle nine- 
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teenth century was addressed, and we have 
already observed that the problem of 
character is one that still baffles those who 
recruit for the public service. The observa- 
tions of the principal author of the French 
reform on the problem of moral education 
are particularly significant and well-styled, 
for they offer an insight into the nature of 
the civil service in the modern state. He 
says: 


It is not part of the mission of the School to 
play politics nor to impose a doctrine. But the 
School must teach its future officials the sense of 
the State; it must make them understand the re- 
sponsibilities of the administration, cause them to 
taste the greatness and accept the servitudes of 
their profession. It must do more. By a continuous 
effort made by its best professors, by recalling great 
examples and the great men in history, it must 
give to its pupils the taste for certain cardinal 
qualities; the sense of the humane that infuses life 
in every kind of work, the sense of decision which 
permits the taking of decision after the risks have 
been weighed, the sense of imagination which is 
not afraid of any daring, any great deed. And even 
more than that. The founders of the first school 
of administration placed high hopes in the spirit 
which would animate their students. They were 
right, and it is proper today, on the eve of the 
years when the obligations of the service of the 
State will be heavier than ever, to relive the faith 
of the republicans of 1848 in the value of moral 
virtue taught and understood. When such is in- 
voked certain persons prick up their ears: they 
fear the reverse of the medal: a spirit of caste 
which would pervert the administration. But 
their judgment is superficial. The variety of the 
sources of recruitment for the School, the ma- 
turity already attained by most of its students, 
the determination to make them participate by 
numerous practical activities in the difficulties of 
life, are some of the elements which will prevent 
the School becoming a closed chapel® 


This ideal is so clear that all that is now 
needed to make the services of the School 
plain is a brief and bare description of 
its procedure and organization. 


Admission to the School 
THERE ARE two separate examinations for 
entrance into the School, one for the stu- 
dents, the other for officials already in the 
public service. The former is taken by per- 
sons less than 26 years of age and holding 
the diploma of the institutes of politics, the 
latter for officials between the ages of 26 
and go provided they have been in the pub- 
lic service for five years or more. (Some of 


*Debre, ibid, p. 22. 


the secretaries of administration will thus 
get their opportunity to rise.) The exami- 
nations are in the fields of political science 
and economics, but general themes, not 
specialized, are set the students. The gen- 
erality of the examination extends to the 
setting of subjects covering a much wider 
field of university studies than those in the 
institutes, in order that those who have not 
yet thought of becoming civil servants 
should not be excluded from deciding to 
do so at this stage. The entrants from the 
civil service, who have not had time to ac- 
quire a general education, are given a spe- 
cialized examination without a foreign 
language. All take a physical examination 
of some severity, and it may be added that 
all candidates must have accomplished 
their military service. The final proportion 
between the two classes of entrants will be 
decided by experience. 

The School is organized in four sections: 
general administration, economic and fi- 
nancial administration, social administra- 
tion, and foreign affairs. The candidates 
declare into which of these they would like 
admission. The theory is that the candi- 
dates should be given the opportunity of 
entering the vocation of their spontaneous 
choice, and that, as specialization is inevi- 
table it should be neither ignored nor 
pushed to an extreme. In the entrance ex- 
aminations questions are provided en- 
abling candidates to offer answers within 
their specialty; but care has been taken to 
avoid anything like four separate exami- 
nations. The examiners look for general 
culture, personality and character, and the 
latter are appraised by a very broadly con- 
stituted board of interviewers. Students are 
listed in the order of merit on one single 
list according to marks obtained, and they 
choose what section they wish to enter ac- 
cording to their place. If they cannot get 
into the section they want, they must go 
into some other—or try again next year. 

Now that they have been admitted into 
the School, students come under the dis- 
ciplinary code of the civil service, receive a 
salary, and commit themselves to serve the 
state for a period of twelve years, and, fail- 
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ing this obligation, to pay back to the state 
the three years’ salary received at the 
School. 

The three years are divided into a first 
year of practical work, followed by a mixed 
arrangement of schooling and _ practical 
work in the second and third years. At the 
end of the three years the student-officials 
are classified by aptitude and competence: 
the incompetent and unworthy are ex- 
pelled. They may be dropped for cause at 
any time during the three years. Their 
grades at the final classing are composed to 
the extent of one-half for practical work 
and schooling, and one-half on their final 
examination—and they are classed in their 
sections. But a general classing is also 
drawn up so that certain administrations 
like the Conseil d’Etat may take their re- 
cruits from diverse sources. 

The governmental agencies which have 
so far been designated to be served by the 
graduates of the School are the Conseil 
d’Etat, the Court of Accounts, the highest 
level of the central administration of the 
ministries, the diplomatic and cognate 
services, the general inspectorate of fi- 
nances and the general inspectorate of the 
administrative services, the inspectorates 
of labor, the administration of Algeria and 
the civil control of Morocco and Tunisia, 
and the prefectoral career. The relative 
centralization of French government makes 
all these posts of more than usual impor- 
tance. As regards the prefectoral career, 
the present innovation is of special im- 
portance since it brings to completion the 
development of the last three decades tend- 
ing to take the career of prefect out of 
politics. Furthermore, it is the intention to 
create one service of the central controlling 
authority, the Ministry of the Interior, and 
its field services in the departéments. 

When the recruits enter the actual serv- 
ice of the state they enter, like their coun- 
terparts in Britain, the assistant principals 
or administrative cadets, into a début 
stage. Some places, however, are kept for 
outsiders and promotees. Some places, also, 
are not available, since the ministers in 
their own discretion may make the ap- 


pointments to positions of “direction and 
authority.” 
Practical Training 


SOCIAL VALUE is placed by the School on 
the stages of practical training. It is, above 
all, desired to remedy the defect of all pre- 
vious methods of recruitment, namely, to 
overcome the entirely theoretical knowl- 
edge by practice before the candidates en- 
ter on their own executive responsibilities, 
The critics of pre-war French administra- 
tion emphasize that its officials were more 
content to write a clever letter, a very com- 
plete report, or a well-turned memoran- 
dum, rather than act anew. Moreover, it is 
desired to overcome whatever may still re- 
main of the big city outlook of the entrants 
by sending them to participate for some 
time in the provinces and the overseas ter- 
ritories, and also, to bring about the earli- 
est possible contact between official and la- 
bor unions, since so many come from the 
middle class. In addition, there are practi- 
cal arts to learn from those already exercis- 
ing executive responsibilities. 

The various stages of practical training 
have been most carefully and precisely de- 
vised after comprehensive consultations 
with civil servants, schools, groups con- 
cerned with scientific personnel manage- 
ment, and private experts. The stages in- 
clude spells of time in provincial and local 
administration in France and the overseas 
territories in the central departments and 
the Conseil d’Etat, and in the various con- 
trols and inspectorates. There are stages of 
service in the different parliamentary 
bodies. The next series of experiences take 
place in the nationalized industries, and in 
private business of large and middle size 
which are soundly organized. The de- 
mands of a planned state, as well as the 
hitherto poverty of economic studies in 
France, have conduced to this stage, and 
there must be added the desire to impress 
the student with the idea that planning is 
not easy and that there is value and life in 
sound private enterprise. Finally, some if 
not all, students will spend some months 
abroad in the French services or in foreign 
public services or private enterprise. 
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What will be gained by this very well de- 
vised system of practice, or in service train- 
ing, besides a vivid, synoptic view? This: 

By such contacts, the future civil administrators 
will drink in progressively the sense of what is real 
and efficacious, the taste for action and personal 
initiative, a large comprehension of the most di- 
verse social places, a comprehension made up of 
the knowledge of men and things, and also, let us 
hope, that sympathy for men which is the condi- 
tion of all great work. . . . By the end of these ad- 
ministrative training stages, the students will have 
acquired the sense of the State, not of a state 
abandoned to instable passions, or disdainful of 
personal and local liberties, but of a state charged 
with pursuing in time, with continuity, its work 
of social progress imbued with respect for these 
liberties. 


Further Education 

FRANCE, like Britain during World War II, 
discussed the proposal that an administra- 
tive staff college should be set up to cater 
for higher officials, as well as the younger 
generation, where all might be improved 
in general knowledge and administrative 
technique. This was inopportune. But 
something like it, to fulfill the task of re- 
freshing those long in the service was 
adopted in the Centre des Hautes Etudes, 
the Center of High or Advanced Studies. 
Its purpose is to re-educate and refresh ofh- 
cials who have been at work for some years 
in the technical and specialized and local 
services, those who have become blinkered 
through service in the same department for 
a long time. Its object is to bring them up 
to date, to enable them to widen their 
knowledge by the study of new problems, 
and to regain some breadth by mingling 
with officials from other services and with 
men from outside the service. The courses 
and classes fall into three categories: gen- 
eral administration of the services man- 
aged by government for metropolitan 
France; imperial problems, like the politi- 
cal, economic, social, intellectual, religious 
problems arising out of the relationship 
between metropolitan France and _ the 
overseas territories; the theory and practice 
of industrial enterprise and control by the 
State. Yet many important problems are 
studied in common by all those who at- 
tend the Center. 


“Ibid, pp. 59 and 60. 


The Center achieves its object by means 
of lectures, discussions, research work, 
practical in-service training in the adminis- 
tration and in private industry. A carefully 
formulated scheme of “secondment” and 
rotation, bringing persons from the locali- 
ties and overseas to the capital, and send- 
ing some off abroad, is designed to lighten 
the monotony of their current careers. 

The condition for entrance is to be be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 45, and have at 
least six years of service; or, to make room 
for entrants from outside, of an equal time 
spent in private enterprise. A diploma cer- 
tifies proficiency in the Center. It does not 
entitle its holder to office or promotion; 
but entrants from outside public adminis- 
tration, having gained a diploma, can use 
it as the qualification for entrance into the 
service. 

Thus, it is hoped that the institution of 
the Schoo] will provide the regular en- 
trants to the higher service from among the 
ninety or one hundred students accepted 
annually, and that the Center will help to 
revive the enthusiasm of the older genera- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that these 
reforms are part of a renewal of the French 
State by men who took the leading part in 
the liberation and in very many cases the 
resistance against the German occupation. 
The whole is infused with a spirit of high 
endeavor and action. Extra marks are 
given to students for athletic prowess, espe- 
cially for ability to pilot an airplane, or a 
glider, or to parachute-jump. The designa- 
tions taken by some of the classes already 
entering the School give the pungent flavor 
of action: “Fighting France,” ““The French 
Union,” the “Cross of Lorraine,” the 
“United Nations.” 


Administration of the School 

THE SCHOOL is housed in the former prem- 
ises of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Polli- 
tiques. It is maintained at the expense of 
the State. Its first director is a noted resist- 
ance combatant, and one of General de 
Gaulle’s former administrators in Britanny 
during the liberation. 

The connection of the School and the 
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Center (for the time being the Center is 
administered by the director and council 
of the School) with the Government is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It is directly within 
the authority and under the aegis of the 
President of the Council of Ministers. Un- 
der the President a Direction of Public 
Service has been instituted to prepare the 
lines of a general policy for the public serv- 
ices and to build up documents and statis- 
tics. It formulates the coordination of 
status, principles of salary, pension schemes, 
the organization of the services. It is as- 
sisted by one commission composed of the 
personnel directors from the various de- 
partments, and another representing the 
professional organizations of the officials. 
Side by side with the Direction is a Perma- 
nent Council of Administration. It is 
charged with studying and elaborating a 
policy for the public services, and, under 
the authority of the Government, to im- 
pose it on the whole administrative system, 
and thereafter to supervise the fulfillment 
of the statute of the public services. It is 
the sole council of discipline for the offi- 
cials of the services recruited by the School. 
It is composed of a chairman, who is a 
president of a section of the Conceil d’Etat, 
six officials (three nominated by the civil 
service unions) and two persons from out- 
side the service. The members are ap- 
pointed in the council of ministers each for 
six years. 

The School itself is administered by a di- 
rector and a council of administration. 
The former is appointed by decree made in 
the council of ministers, and he cannot be 


dismissed without the reasoned decision of 
the School’s council of administration. The 
council has as it chairman, ex officio, the 
vice-president of the Conseil d’Etat. It con- 
tains members from the universities, the 
officials, and persons from outside the serv- 
ice, all nominated by the Government. 
One of the officials is the Director of the 
Public Service, that is, the director of the 
bureau serving under the president of the 
council of ministers. Two of the officials 
are nominated by the civil service unions. 
The director of the School is assisted by an 
adjutant who is charged with the organiza. 
tion of the practical training of the stu- 
dents and to supervise their progress. The 
teachers at the School are drawn from the 
professors, administrators, and from out- 
side these groups. 


Conclusion 


THIS DISCUSSION may well conclude with 
the remarks from a speech by the first di- 
rector of the School on the occasion of the 
first commencement: 

The School must be a great School, the great 
School, into which one will be proud to enter, and 
from which one will be glad to graduate, which 
will form the best, the most poised, the most hu- 
mane, the most sound of men. For such, tomorrow, 


must be the splendid officials of which the nation 
has need. 


It will be observed that here in France, 
as in Germany and in Britain, the problem 
of the higher administrative official is ap- 
proached in an atmosphere of dedication 
to the State. It is interesting to compare 
this with the way the problem has been 
and is envisaged in the U. S. A. 
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An Experiment in 


Cooperative Examining . . « HARRY ALBERT 





N ADVENTURE in the relatively unex- 
plored field of cooperative examin- 
ing reached its climax one day last April, 
when civil service examinations for classes 
of stenographer and typist were adminis- 
tered simultaneously in the San Francisco 
Bay area cities of San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Redwood City, and Martinez. 
The participating agencies in this coop- 
erative examination were the California 
State Personnel Board (Junior and Inter- 
mediate Stenographer-Clerk and Junior 
and Intermediate Typist-Clerk), the San 
Francisco City and County Civil Service 
Commission (General Clerk-Stenographer 
and General Clerk-Typist), the San Mateo 
County Civil Service Commission (Typist- 
Clerk I and Stenographer-Clerk I), Contra 
Costa County Civil Service Commission 
(Typist-Clerk and Stenographer-Clerk), 
the City of Berkeley Personnel Board (In- 
termediate Stenographer-Clerk and Inter- 
mediate Typist-Clerk). ‘The joint examina- 
tion was truly cooperative in that by read- 
ing one examination announcement, filing 
one application blank, and taking one ex- 
amination, qualified candidates who so de- 
sired could achieve eligibility on the reg- 
isters of all of the participating agencies 
for all of the classes for which the examina- 
tion was administered. 


Committee Appointed 
THE story of this venture started early in 
1947, when Achille Albouze, then Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Assembly’s West- 
ern Regional Conference, appointed a 
“Committee on Inter-Agency Cooperation 
in Public Administration.” The commit- 
tee’s assignment was to study the problems 
involved and to “report to the 1947 re- 





@ Harry Albert is Assistant Personnel Director, 
San Francisco City and County Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


gional meeting on the feasibility of de- 
veloping cooperative projects in various 
phases of public personnel administra- 
tion.” Robert E. Culbertson, then Regional 
Personnel Representative, Social Security 
Administration, was made chairman of the 
committee. 

In connection with his assignment, Mr. 
Culbertson called together the personnel 
directors of the public merit system agen- 
cies in the San Francisco Bay Area to dis- 
cuss the general proposition of inter- 
agency cooperation. The meeting resulted 
in the establishment of an Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Committee to provide 
an organization through which a coopera- 
tive project could be effected. 

At the second meeting of the personnel 
directors it was decided that as a start, a co- 
operative examination could be held for 
classes of stenographer and typist some 
time in the fall of that year in conjunction 
with the State Personnel Board’s already 
planned statewide examinations for ste- 
nographers and typists. Stenographer and 
typist classes were selected because it was 
felt that those classes would present a mini- 
mum problem in relating classification dif- 
ferences among participating agencies, and 
that the general area-wide need for eli- 
gibles would mean that all agencies would 
have an interest in participation. Though 
there was a general realization that these 
classes would present peculiar examining 
problems, the complexity of the technical 
and administrative problems which fol- 
lowed because of the nature of stenography 
and typing examining procedures was un- 
derestimated. A working committee com- 
posed of Eric Emery, Personnel Director, 
Contra Costa County Civil Service Com- 
mission; John England, Chief, Coopera- 
tive Service Unit, State Personnel Board; 
and Harry Albert, Assistant Personnel Di- 
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rector, San Francisco Civil Service Com- 
mission, was selected to do the job. 

A general invitation to all agences in the 
area to participate in the joint examina- 
tion resulted in acceptance by the agencies 
above mentioned. The federal govern- 
ment, through the Twelfth District Man- 
ager, declined for several reasons, among 
which were the complexity of their opera- 
tions and their workload, which would not 
permit the release of personnel to work out 
the details of federal participation. Ala- 
meda County declined, noting that there 
was serious legal question as to their right 
to participate in such a project. 

After some preliminary study by the 
members of the working committee, a 
meeting of representatives of the partici- 
pating agencies was held on September 12, 
1947. At that time the suggestion was made 
that because of the numerous complex 
problems involved, and because of a desire 
to meet a fall deadline, the earlier recom- 
mendation for the use of a joint announce- 
ment and application blank should be 
abandoned, and that each agency should 
use its own forms and procedures in an- 
nouncing the joint examination. Coopera- 
tion would then have been pretty much 
confined to the use of an identical exami- 
nation and central scoring procedure. 
After a good deal of discussion the decision 
was made that even though it would mean 
that the cooperative examination would 
have to be delayed until the following 
spring, work should be continued on the 
preparation of a joint announcement and 
application form. Influencing that decision 
was the fact that unless joint forms were 
prepared, a candidate would be called 
upon to read five announcements and file 
twelve application blanks. (In the mean- 
time the State Personnel Board held its 
planned fall examinations for stenogra- 
phers and typists, knowing there would 
still be need for further examinations the 
following spring.) 

The resulting forms were the product of 
many hours of labor and numerous confer- 
ences, and represented a number of com- 
promises, some trivial and some important, 


on the part of all participating agencies. 
The State Personnel Board set April 17, 
1948, as the date for statewide examina- 
tions for stenographer and typist, and this 
was accepted as the date on which the joint 
examination would be held in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 


Mechanics of Program 


A BRIEF OUTLINE of the mechanics of the 
program as planned by the working com- 
mittee and agreed upon by the participat- 
ing agencies follows: 


1. The special announcement and ap- 
plication form was to be printed by the 
state printing plant.! 

2. Each agency was to make its own dis- 
tribution of the announcement and appli- 
cation forms and was to carry out its own 
recruiting and publicity program. 

3. Applicants were to be permitted to 
file applications at the offices of any of the 
participating agencies. The agencies were 
to forward the applications to a central ap- 
plication office which was to be established 
in the offices of the San Francisco Civil 
Service Commission, where all applica- 
tions were to be processed. ‘The cooperat- 
ing agencies were to lend clerical assistance 
to this task as might be required. 

4. The examination was to consist of a 
qualifying typing test administered by the 
California State Employment Service, and 
the “Certificate of Proficiency” procedure 
which had been used so successfully by the 
State Personnel Board was to be incorpo- 
rated into this examination. The stenog- 
raphy test was to be qualifying, and eligi- 
bility rank was to be based solely on the 
score on the written tests. 

5. The same written and stenography 
tests that were to be administered by the 
State Personnel Board in its statewide ex- 
aminations were to be used for this coop- 
erative examination. 

6. Notices of acceptance of application 
blanks and of admission to the cooperative 


*Copies of the joint application form and ex- 
amination announcement are available from the 
author. 
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examination were to be mailed from the 
central application office. 

7. Each agency was to make its own 
physical examination arrangements. 

8. The State Personnel Board would 
prepare instructions for administration of 
the examination and would mail necessary 
examination material to each examination 
center. 

g. After the examination was given, all 
material was to be forwarded to the central 
office, and the San Francisco Civil Service 
Commission was to assume responsibility 
for rating the papers and preparing a mas- 
ter list, giving all information necessary in 
order to permit the participating agencies 
to establish their own eligible registers. 

10. All examination papers and applica- 
tions would be filed in the office of the San 
Francisco Civil Service Commission to be 
immediately available on call to any of the 
participating agencies. Agencies desiring 
copies of the application blanks for their 
own files would have copies photostated at 
their own expense. 

11. Each agency would contribute funds 
in accordance with its pro rata share of the 
expenses of the examination. (In order to 
make possible the payment of a pro rata 
share of the expenses, the San Francisco 
Civil Service Commission, in accordance 
with legal provisions, requested its Board 
of Supervisors to pass a resolution approv- 
ing participation in the cooperative exami- 
nation, and requested each agency to sign 
a formal agreement.) 


* * * 


Following in general the planned out- 
line, the examination was announced and 
held as scheduled. In June, 1948, the mas- 
ter lists of participants, indicating neces- 
sary information from which individual 
eligible registers could be prepared, were 
mailed to the cooperating agencies. All 
agencies used the critical score recom- 
mended by the State Personnel Board in 
establishing their own registers. 

The accompanying table shows the over- 
all volume of applicants, the number that 
successfully passed the examination, and 
the number that filed multiple applica- 


tions and appeared on more than one 
eligible list. 


NUMBER OF QUALIFIED ELIGIBLES RESULTING FROM 
JotInT EXAMINATION 





I. For all classes: 


RGtah appease, 5.0. Sc.cojriedse ad novnt 887 
Total qualified to participate ......... 781 
Total taking written test ............. 561 
Total number of eligibles ............. 473 


II. Stenographer and Typist Group II (Interme- 
diate): 
(Two agencies participating) 


Stenographer—total eligible ........... 109 
Filed: On€ Apency «7... 5. scisclglo ered 64 
Filed two agencies: . 2... 02. entice see 45 
Typist—total eligible ................. 147 
Pile@ ORG QBONCY «65 60:6 cna paccenns 81 
Friedl tw agencies... «<6. cccesseeeses 66 


III. Stenographer and Typist Group I (Junior): 
(Four agencies participating) 


Stenographer—total eligible ........... go 
Filetl OMG AGENEY: 2. 5 o 0b wie oie ofa wolge wien 50 
Filed two agencies ..............++++-. 20 
Filed three agencies .................- 14 
Filed four agencies ............--.+++: 6 
Typist—total eligible ................. 127 
Filed’ ome ageney. <.... 22. iu. ce esl 74 
Filed) (wo: AWENGIES. ... ..<...6:6 esac yesederes 24 
Filed three agencies: .... 000-05. 23-6 e- 17 
Filed four agencies «.....6 0.00 céccseees 12 





Some Administrative Problems 


Tuis sketchy outline of the procedures in 
no way indicates the myriad problems that 
plagued the working committee through 
each step, and the number of hours of work 
and the numerous conferences that were 
devoted to making the cooperative exami- 
nation an actuality. A complete recital 
here of all of the problems encountered in 
this project is neither possible nor proper, 
since there is no thought that we are now 
prepared to issue a manual on the methods 
and procedures to be followed in the con- 
duct of a cooperative examination. But 
reference to some of the larger problems 
may be of interest as a general indication 
of the types of difficulties that had to be 
overcome. Such self-evident problems as 
the adjustment of examination schedules 
and classification differences are not dis- 
cussed here. 

One of the major difficulties was the loss 
of immediate control of the examination 
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processes by the individual participating 
agencies. Where the regular examining 
process follows established routine pat- 
terns, necessary adjustments can be han- 
dled within and by the responsible agency; 
in the joint examination, on the other 
hand, no procedures were available to deal 
with such contingencies. 

An example of loss of control is illus- 
trated by the delay of two months in the 
promulgation of the eligible register after 
the written examination was held. Though 
the papers were rated in the office of the 
San Francisco Civil Service Commission 
shortly after the official key was adopted, 
it was felt that the master eligible lists 
should be issued at the same time as the 
State Personnel Board was ready to issue 
the results of its statewide stenography and 
typing examinations. The state agency be- 
sieged with an unusually heavy program, 
and with other important deadlines to 
meet, delayed the work on its statewide 
stenography and typing examinations, re- 
sulting in the two months’ lapse noted 
above. The individual participating agen- 
cies, though fully aware of the importance 
of creating the eligible lists as quickly as 
possible if such lists were to be effective, 
were unable to speed action since they had 
no control over the situation. 

Aside from the labor involved in the 
preparation of the special examination an- 
nouncement and applicant blank, there 
were numerous problems of adjustments in 
the practices of the various agencies in or- 
der to make the joint documents possible. 
For example, each agency normally re- 
quired a separate application blank for 
each examination, i.e., Typists Grades I 
and II and Stenographers Grades I and II 
would call for four application blanks. In 
the joint examination it was not only 
agreed that one application blank would 
suffice, but it also was agreed that the appli- 
cations could remain on file outside of the 
offices of four of the agencies. Three of the 
agencies, which used a system of notifica- 
tion cards filled out by the applicant at the 
time of completing the application blank, 
agreed to discard that procedure during 


this examination. One of the agencies 
agreed to do without its time-honored oath 
to the application. Though all essential in- 
formation was included on the joint appli- 
cation, each agency had to agree to a re. 
wording and rearrangement of many items 
—items which had become standard fix- 
tures based on years of experience. In the 
examination announcement, agencies had 
to agree to the elimination of much ex- 
planatory material which was routinely in- 
cluded in their individual standard exami- 
nation announcements. 

Though the details are too complicated 
to explain here, it is of interest to note that 
the problem of adjusting various proce- 
dures for requesting and recording vet- 
erans’ preference proved so complex that 
for a time it seemed that the entire project 
must fail and be abandoned because of 
that single factor. 

While there was some opposition to the 
project by individuals and groups within 
and without the participating agencies, 
such opposition did not prove to be serious 
or effective. On the other hand, there was 
favorable publicity in the form of news 
stories, and one major San Francisco daily 
newspaper ran a leading editorial com- 
mending the agencies for their effort. 

When a group of agencies operates in a 
new field, as was done here, one of the 
problems that must be overcome is that of 
the subtle but constant fear on the part of 
those immediately responsible for the proj- 
ect of committing some oversight which 
might invalidate the entire effort, or which 
could bring embarrassment to one or all of 
the agencies—in other words, “pulling a 
prize boner.” Luckily, in this particular 
project only one such act has come to light, 
and strangely enough no one is able to ex- 
plain just how or at what point the mishap 
occurred. After the papers were rated, and 
when eligible lists were being prepared, it 
was discovered that whereas the stenog- 
raphy test in the joint examination was an- 
nounced and administered as a qualifying 
test, in the State Personnel Board’s state- 
wide examinations the stenography test 
was announced and administered as a com- 
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petitive test! (The eligibles qualifying for 
State employment in the joint examina- 
tion were to be merged with the eligibles 
on the lists resulting from the statewide ex- 
amination.) This oversight was embarrass- 
ing but not fatal. 


Appraisal of Results 

THIS FIRST ATTEMPT in cooperative ex- 
amining proved to be expensive in terms of 
man-hours of work and printing costs. 
Though actual cost figures are not yet 
available, it is certain that final figures will 
run well above the initial estimate of 
$1,000 as the total cost of completing the 
project. It is also fairly certain that in terms 
of the number of available eligibles result- 
ing from the cooperative examination, 
each agency would have found it more eco- 
nomical in this instance to have adminis- 
tered its own individual examination. 

If we successfully managed to make a 
good deal of extra work for ourselves, if we 
raised innumerable problems that previ- 
ously did not disturb us, if we spent more 
money than we expected, and if the result- 
ing eligible lists were meager, the question 
may well be asked—was it worth it? The an- 
swer of those who were most intimately in 
touch with this project is, without qualifi- 
cation, ‘“Yes.” 

Eric Emery, who deserves a word of 
praise for his stubborn insistence on, com- 

. . 1 
pleting the project when others felt and 
argued that the problems involved were 
too complex to solve, appraises the effort 
thus: 

Agreement to the use of a joint announcement 
and joint application form was an accomplishment 
in cooperation. Each agency had to sacrifice estab- 
lished practices, some of which sprang from pecul- 
lar experiences and had deep roots in the agency’s 
tradition. Review of such practices revealed that 
many of them had no value in present-day opera- 
tion and could be discarded or amended. The re- 
sult will undoubtedly be greater uniformity 
among Bay region agencies in announcement and 
application procedures. 

There can be no doubt that steps are in order 
to eliminate the tremendous duplication of effort 
in certain localities among the various operating 
public personnel agencies. The resulting duplica- 
tion of costs to taxpayers cannot be justified. 
Whether the joint examination program con- 


ducted in the San Francisco Bay Area is the an- 
swer may be debatable, but we need to be experi- 


menting with steps toward cooperation so that we 
may come up with some workable program. 


Russell Cooney of San Mateo County, in 
his appraisal of this effort, states: 

Despite the fact that we were not enabled to fill 
very many vacant stenographer and typist jobs 
from the eligible lists resulting from this joint ex- 
amination (primarily because applicants from 
other cities, who signified interest in appointment 
in San Mateo County, were not, in fact, available 
when offered appointment) we nevertheless feel 
no regrets at having had a part in the venture. As 
a matter of fact we are proud to have cooperated. 
This pioneering has shown the way for future 
projects of similar nature. For example, consider- 
able thought is being given right now to hold 
joint examinations with San Mateo County and 
the nearby cities of the county, such as Burlin- 
game, Redwood City and San Mateo cooperating. 

Building a pilot boat, airplane, or other device 
is always expensive. It is the production line made 
possible by the experimentation which becomes 
profitable. Future joint ventures of this type 
should prove economical because we can use the 
knowledge and experience gained from the first 
one. 

John Fisher of the State Personnel Board 
substantially agrees with those appraisals 
and has expressed an interest in continu- 
ing the experiment in some other selected 
classifications, since they are now embark- 
ing on a new experimental program to 
meet the problem of recruiting stenog- 
raphers and typists. 

Harry Rosenberg of Berkeley, who en- 
tered the picture at a late date, agrees with 
the appraisals and points out that those 
who partake of a cooperative program 
must stand ready to meet and overcome 
many forms of aggravation and irritation 
as the price of progress in the field of pub- 
lic personnel administration. 

As for the writer, his reaction is that the 
effort was eminently worthwhile. The proj- 
ect was successful in that agencies repre- 
senting different levels of government and 
geographically separated did carry through, 
and did from one examination process es- 
tablish twelve individual registers. If there 
were those who said aloud, or to them- 
selves, that such could not be done, this ef- 
fort now answers that it has been done. 

It would seem to be clear, and it is im- 
portant to bear in mind, that the hazards 
and problems that were overcome in this 
first venture would, in a large measure, sim- 
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plify any further undertaking along these 
lines by the cooperating agencies. The ex- 
periment further indicates that, particu- 
larly in those situations where several agen- 
cies administer examining programs in the 
same geographic area, a cooperative exami- 
nation program can be effected to the satis- 
faction of the agencies. As has been so aptly 
pointed out, competition and duplication 
of effort among public agencies in the same 
area cannot be justified if superior methods 
of dealing with recruiting problems are 
available. Certainly the ends sought are 
worth the effort and the gamble to seek the 
means. 


Not to be overlooked in a venture of this 
type are such important by-products as get- 
ting to know one’s neighbor very much bet- 
ter than would otherwise be possible, the 
critical re-evaluation of one’s own estab- 
lished procedures, and the stimulation that 
comes from tackling a new, tough problem. 

In the San Francisco Bay Area steps now 
are being taken to establish a Bay Area 
public personnel administrators’ organi- 
zation. It is expected that this organization 
will take over the work of the intergovern- 
mental personnel committee and that fur- 
ther activity will be forthcoming in the 
field of cooperative examining. 
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The New York State 


Internship Program . . . LYNTON K. CALDWELL 





STABLISHED as part of a general policy 
E of strengthening the public service 
through improved recruitment and train- 
ing of personnel, the New York State in- 
ternship program is now in its second 
year. The internships and the related pro- 
gram of graduate courses in public ad- 
ministration were announced by Gover- 
nor Dewey in May, 1947. Both programs 
were under way by September 1947, al- 
though a few interns were appointed in 


July and August. The internship program: 


is now administered on a ‘uly to July 
calendar. 

Although the two programs operate in- 
dependently of one another there is close 
coordination between them and a sponsor- 
ing committee of state and university of- 
ficials is the governing board for both pro- 
grams.1 The graduate courses jointly 
offered by New York University and 
Syracuse University are open to qualified 
persons generally, and lead to the master’s 
degree in public administration. The 
course instruction is primarily designed 
for persons in the permanent employment 
of the state, whereas internships have thus 
far been granted only to persons outside 
the permanent civil service, primarily to 





‘John E. Burton, Director of the Budget, Chair- 
man; Paul H. Appleby, Dean of the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University; J. Edward Conway, President of the 
New York State Civil Service Commission; Robert 
T. Lansdale, Commissioner of Social Welfare; 
Frank C. Moore, Comptroller; William J. Ronan, 
Director of the Graduate Division for Training in 
Public Service, New York University; Francis T. 
Spaulding, State Commissioner of Education. 





@ Lynton K. CALDWELL is Professor of Political 
Science, The Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, and Coordina- 
tor of Internship Training, New York State De- 
partment of Civil Service. He has been a member 
of the faculties of Indiana University and the 
University of Chicago, and was formerly Director 
of Research and Publications, The Council of 
State Governments. 


young people who have just completed a 
year or more of graduate instruction in 
public administration in an institution of 
high standing. Both programs are essen- 
tially educational. Although New York 
State hopes to retain a high percentage of 
those interns who perform best in admin- 
istrative situations Governor Dewey em- 
phasized the broad training objective of 
the internships when he declared: 

Whether the internes desire to enter State serv- 
ice after they have finished their training or 
whether they prefer to return to their localities, 
the end result will be the same—an increasing 
number of well-trained young people, familiar 
with the problems of public administration. 

A number of the departments and 
agencies of New York State have over the 
years carried on specialized programs of 
internship and student assistance. The 
present internship program, however, is 
the first to be organized on a servicewide 
basis and primarily for the purpose of 
identifying and developing men and women 
with aptitude for general administration. 
Interns are appointed on a temporary basis 
to positions in those departments partici- 
pating in the program and before the end 
of their internship are given opportunity 
to acquire permanent status in the service 
through open competitive examination. 

Because the 1948-49 internships are 
being administered on the basis of ex- 
perience gained during the first year of 
the program, the greater part of this ar- 
ticle will describe the way in which the 
first group of interns were handled. The 
concluding portion of the article will con- 
tain a discussion of developments in the 
program for 1948-49, together with an 
evaluation of the program to date and a 
brief consideration of its prospects. 


Organizing the Program 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE actual organiza- 
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tion and operation of the program was 
given to the New York State Department 
of Civil Service. Because the press of 
duties did not permit the sponsoring com- 
mittee to meet as frequently as the needs 
of the program required, the official mem- 
bers appointed alternates to meet together 
as a sub-committee and to work with the 
Department of Civil Service in the de- 
tailed development of the program. As 
the program continued, the coordinator 
of internship training, a special represent- 
ative of the director of the Budget, and 
the chairman of the committee on profes- 
sional training of the Capital District 
Chapter of the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration were invited to meet 
with the sub-committee and representa- 
tives of the Department of Civil Service. 
Although the sub-committee’s area of 
jurisdiction covered all matters which the 
sponsoring committee might properly con- 
sider, its concern during the year 1947-48 
was almost entirely with the internship 
program. The Assistant Administrative 
Director of the Department of Civil Serv- 
ice was executive-secretary of the sub-com- 
mittee and prepared the agenda for com- 
mittee meetings. The committee met on 
call as needed and a record of its delibera- 
tions and decisions was sent to all mem- 
bers of the sponsoring committee. Unless 
modified or reversed by the sponsoring 
committee, sub-committee recommenda- 
tions were conclusive. Sub-committee 
members gave freely of time and attention 
to the program and worked together and 
with others associated with the program 
expeditiously and in complete harmony. 


Recruitment and Appointment 


THE ADOPTION of the program in late May, 
1947, allowed little time for the recruit- 
ment of interns in colleges and universities. 
Before the end of the spring sessions, how- 
ever, representatives of the civil service 
department were able to visit those in- 
stitutions in the state from which intern- 
ship candidates seemed most promising. 
Candidates were restricted to persons who 
would have completed the bachelor’s de- 


gree before appointment. Preferential con- 
sideration was given to graduate students 
and to those who had specialized in govern- 
ment, public administration, or in special 
fields of government service. 

In July of 1947, a news release describ. 
ing the internship program was sent to 
all higher educational institutions in New 
York State and subsequently to major uni- 
versities throughout the country. Place- 
ment officers in the colleges were provided 
with application forms and interested stu- 
dents were invited to submit applications 
accompanied by official transcripts to the 
Department of Civil Service in Albany. 
The burden of screening applicants thus 
fell largely on the civil service department. 

Experience with the first group of in- 
terns indicated the desirability of initial 
screening by college authorities. For the 
internship group commencing July 1, 
1948 time permitted initial sifting of ap- 
plicants in the colleges, and no applica- 
tions for internship were accepted directly 
from students. The civil service depart- 
ment answered fully all inquiries concern- 
ing the program, but referred applicants to 
their respective institutions for application 
and recommendation. 

Early in June the Department of Civil 
Service had begun negotiation with the 
administrative departments and agencies 
of the state to discover positions suitable 
for internship training. The maximum 
number of internships was limited to 
twenty-five at a base salary of approxi- 
mately $2,000.2 Within this limit the ac- 
tual number of internships was determined 
by the number of qualified candidates and 
the number of suitable positions available. 
Twenty-three interns were actually ap- 
pointed. , 

No funds for internships had been pro- 
vided in the 1947-48 state budget, and 
departments were therefore required to 
meet expenses out of their allocated funds 
subject to approval by the Division of the 
Budget. Departments wishing to partici- 
pate in the program were invited to pre- 


? This was raised to $2,400 for the 1948-49 pro- 
gram. 
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pare descriptions of positions suitable for 
internships and to-submit their proposals 
for consideration and approval by the 
sponsoring committee. When approved, 
these job descriptions were useful in the 
recruitment and selection of internship 
candidates. 

Final appointment of all interns was a 
responsibility of the sponsoring commit- 
tee. Nominations of candidates for ap- 
pointment were made by the regular 
appointing officers in those departments 
in which internships had been established. 
On July 15, 1947, the first list of appli- 
cants for Public Administration Intern- 
ships was sent to the appointing officers. 
The list was classified according to the 
qualifications of the applicants. Group A 
represented those considered the most 
likely candidates by representatives of the 
civil service department who interviewed 
them or reviewed their written applica- 
tions. Group B included others who might 
be suitable candidates, but were less ob- 
viously qualified for genera] administra- 
tive assignments. Departments were not 
restricted to this list for the nomination 
of candidates. 

The first list did not produce a sufficient 
number of appointments and a second 
and entirely new list was made available 
on September 15. Meanwhile, on August 
12 a pooled interview was arranged at the 
State Office Building in Albany. Fifty ap- 
plicants were on hand and fifteen state 
departments were represented. With a few 
exceptions the pooled interview and fol- 
lowing appointments completed the or- 
ganization and placement phases of the 
program. 

An indirect benefit from the recruit- 
ment of interns was the discovering of 
several persons with special qualifications 
needed by certain of the participating de- 
partments. The Department of Conserva- 
tion, for example, discovered an applicant 
qualified for an unfilled position involv- 
ing hard-to-find training in hydraulic en- 


*A pooled interview of candidates was held in 
New York City on October 15. Five internships 
were located in state offices in New York City. 


gineering. The internship program lost a 
candidate to the regular civil service, but 
the state gained a well qualified employee 
of which it had been in need. 


Supervision and Guidance 


SUPERVISION of individual interns was at 
first left to the departments in which they 
were placed, with the civil service depart- 
ment maintaining a general supervision 
of the program. In October, the sponsor- 
ing committee decided that a coordinator 
should be appointed to work with the de- 
partmental supervisors and the civil serv- 
ice department in developing the educa- 
tional character of the program and to 
provide an independent source of guid- 
ance and counsel to interns. 

In order to provide an interchange of 
ideas and experience among the interns 
and to acquaint them with problems of 
state government and public administra- 
tion outside the purview of their depart- 
ments, seminar meetings were held twice 
monthly with the coordinator. At many 
of these meetings representatives of vari- 
ous agencies of the state were invited to 
discuss the organization and activities of 
their departments. Members of the spon- 
soring committee, representing their own 
departments, also met with the interns. 

Individual interviews were arranged be- 
tween the interns and the coordinator. 
Although the coordinator was available 
for counsel with interns as needed, each 
intern was invited to review his situation 
with the coordinator and to prepare a 
brief written report on the progress of his 
internship. Each intern was asked to pre- 
pare a brief evaluation of his experience 
before the conclusion of his internship. 

The coordinator likewise discussed each 
internship with each supervisor and 
wherever possible observed the intern at 
work. Supervisors were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire concerning each intern and 
to file it with the coordinator accom- 
panied by their suggestions and evalua- 
tion of the intern’s work. Developing dif- 
ficulties were in this way caught in early 
stages and the civil service department 
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had the viewpoints of intern, supervisor 
and coordinator to clarify any situation. 

In the relations between the interns, 
their supervisors, and their work few dif- 
ficulties developed during the first year 
of the program. The machinery which had 
been provided proved adequate to handle 
those situations which required special at- 
tention. Not all interns developed to the 
satisfaction of their departments, but sev- 
eral were saved from shipwreck by timely 
assistance. 

Where interns did not measure up to 
expectations, personality difficulties usu- 
ally provided in part an explanation. Not 
all supervisors fully appreciated the broad 
educational objective of the program and 
not all interns showed the adaptability 
to people and situations which adminis- 
trative success usually requires. But most 
interns and supervisors worked well to- 
gether and it was not found necessary to 
drop any intern from the program. 

Interns were expected, although of 
course not required, to remain in the state 
service during the year of their internship. 
Two interns resigned to accept more remu- 
nerative positions outside the state service 
and one of the two girls appointed resigned 
to be married. A fourth intern resigned 
to accept a provisional appointment in 
the state service. One of the four resigna- 
tions came early enough in the program 
to permit a new appointment; the other 
three internships were left unfilled. 


Types of Work Experience 


WokrK ASSIGNED to interns varied consider- 
ably among the departments. During the 
first year of the program few interns 
worked in more than one department. Al- 
though an advantage in rotation of assign- 
ments in several major departments was 
recognized, budgetary procedures and in- 
sufficient time to plan handicapped inter- 
departmental transfer of interns during 
the first year. During the 1948-49 program, 
the hindering difficulties have largely been 
resolved and more interdepartmental rota- 
tion of interns is expected. 

During the first year the greatest variety 


of work assignments was offered by the 
Department of Civil Service, where in- 
terns worked in several of the divisions 
and units. Sufficient time was allowed in 
each division to enable the intern to fol- 
low through a complete cycle of the divi- 
sion’s work. 

In the Classification Division interns 
followed the study of a position from the 
initial receipt of a request for reclassifica- 
tion to final action by the Classification 
Board. Interns assisted the representatives 
of the Classification Division in the study 
of the position in the field and partici- 
pated in the actual work to the greatest 
possible extent. Similarly in the Salary 
Standardization Board interns followed 
an issue from initial petition to final board 
action. 

In those departments were rotation of 
interns among several divisions was not 
undertaken, work experience was fre- 
quently supplemented by special lectures, 
classes and field assignments. Two interns 
in the Division of the Budget were given 
a two-week course at the International 
Business Machine schoo] at Endicott, New 
York. An intern in the Department of 
Commerce attended numerous planning 
conferences throughout New York State 
and was sent to the sessions for local plan- 
ning officials conducted by the West- 
chester County Department of Planning. 
A series of lecture-conferences with de- 
partmental officials and division heads was 
arranged for the interns assigned to the 
Department of Audit and Control. 

Several interns undertook assignments 
which had been unfulfilled because de- 
partments lacked proper personnel to 
carry them through. The magazine Cor- 
rection, which had suspended publication 
during World War II, was revived and 
edited by an intern in the Department of 
Correction. The New York State Library 
was able to make a survey of library re- 
sources in the state offices in New York 
City through the assistance of an intern. 
Although these were not accomplishments 
broadly administrative in character, they 
involved detailed experience with pat- 
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ticular types of administration and re- 
sulted in benefit to the state service. 


Avenues to Permanent Appointment 


APPOINTMENT to an internship carried no 
guarantee of permanent state employ- 
ment. The formal obligation of the state 
did not go beyond providing opportunity 
for each intern to qualify through regular 
examination procedures for appointment 
to the permanent civil service. Those in- 
terns who wished to remain in the state 
service were advised to take all examina- 
tions for which they were eligible. Most 
interns took the college series of examina- 
tions for Professional and Technical As- 
sistant given in March, 1948. This college 
series was particularly devised to attract 
qualified graduates in the classes of 1948. 
Primarily designed as a test of intelligence, 
the examinations permitted the election 
of certain specialties and provided weight- 
ings in the several portions of the exami- 
nations appropriate to each specialty.* 
Considered only in relation to the intern- 
ship program, the results of the examina- 
tion were curious. Of nineteen interns who 
took the examinations seven made a pass- 
ing score in at least one of the several 
specialties. Only three out of sixteen in- 
terns passed the administrative specialty 
and none of these had been primarily 
trained in administration in college. ‘Two, 
in fact, were English majors and one had 
majored in general political science. 
Whether the administrative specialty was 
a valid test of administrative capability 
or whether the interns were not as well 
qualified for administrative responsibility 
as had been hoped may be debated. Certain 
it is that those who passed the examination 
were of first-rate intelligence, but some of 
the interns who failed to make a passing 
score were particularly well qualified for 
administrative assignments in the opinion 
of all who had observed their work and 
they had proved superior in performance 
on the job. 

“The specialties were twelve in number: ad- 
ministration, bacteriology, chemistry, economics, 


education, engineering, journalism, law, library 
science, recreation, social service and statistics. 


Before the college series of examina- 
tions had been given, the civil service de- 
partment considered the possibility of 
providing an examination to be held for 
interns and similarly qualified persons at 
a $3000 salary level. Emphasis in this ex- 
amination would be on administrative 
knowledge and experience. The sponsor- 
ing committee recommended that the de- 
partments be canvassed to determine how 
many available jobs in the state service 
required the type of background gained 
through internship and that a list of these 
jobs be given to the committee. All were 
agreed that these job availabilities should 
not block existing promotion lines. How- 
ever as late as July 1, 1948 no final deci- 
sion had been reached regarding the prac- 
ticability of this examination as an avenue 
to permanent employment. 


Retrospect: 1947-48 

THE FIRST YEAR of the New York State 
internship program was more successful 
than might have been expected, even 
though the procedure was in large meas- 
ure experimental. The handicap of a late 
start could not altogether be overcome. 
Recruitment earlier in the spring would 
probably have resulted in a somewhat bet- 
ter qualified internship group. Previous 
internships in New York had been of 
specialized character rather than pointed 
toward general administrative experience. 
Although the program benefited from the 
experience of other internship arrange- 
ments, particularly those undertaken by 
the National Institute of Public Affairs, 
the applicability of these programs to cir- 
cumstances in Albany was limited. 

The task of identifying situations suit- 
able for internship experience is a major 
responsibility in any internship program. 
As no special jobs were created for the 
New York interns, appropriate positions 
had to be found in the existing structure 
of the state departments. Some interns 
would have liked to have received more 
direct administrative experience than was 
possible in the positions to which they 
were assigned. 
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General administrative positions are 
not numerous in any jurisdiction, and 
situations among those suitable for intern- 
ships are fewer still. So far as possible, 
interns were located in the major staff 
agencies of the state (budget, civil service, 
audit and control) or in staff positions 
(personnel or finance units) in the line 
departments. The search for positions in 
which administrative experience can be 
gained by a relatively inexperienced stu- 
dent has stimulated the departments to 
look more closely at their own organiza- 
tion and allocation of responsibilities, and 
the 1948-49 internships will be better 
adapted to the needs of the program than 
was possible during the first year. 

Suggestions for internships in special 
subject-matter phases of administration 
were not approved by the sponsoring com- 
mittee. Because the program was designed 
to discover administrative generalists, the 
committee held that internships for spe- 
cialists in education, health, welfare or 
any of the particularized responsibilities 
of the state were beyond the scope of the 
existing program. Interns were encouraged 
to broaden rather than to intensify their 
experience during their internship, al- 
though the desire to qualify for appoint- 
ment to available positions involving spe- 
cialties led some to emphasize the subject- 
matter element in their work. 

From the beginning all concerned rec- 
ognized that the selection. of capable 
supervisors was as essential to the success 
of the program as the appointment of 
promising interns. To find supervisors at 
once able administrators, good teachers, 
and skillful practitioners of the art of hu- 
man relations, and to find them in the 
places suitable for internships, was _per- 
haps the most difficult task in the organi- 
zation of the program. The supervisors to 
whom interns were assigned were a Co- 
operative and conscientious group and 
made time in the busy routine of their 
regular duties for the direction of the 
interns’ work. 

There had been some fear that the spe- 


cial treatment accorded to interns might 
give rise to a feeling among the older state 
employees that the interns were benef- 
ciaries of unwarranted privilege. Few in- 
terns found resentment among the per- 
manent employees of the state, and then 
only during the first few days of intern- 
ship where the objectives and character of 
the program had not yet been fully ex- 
plained to the personnel of a particular 
unit. As the promotion opportunities of 
permanent employees were carefully pro- 
tected and as interns could qualify for 
permanent status in the service only 
through regular examination procedures, 
no occasion for serious employee objec- 
tion to the interns arose. Several proposals 
to extend certain of the benefits of intern- 
ship to regular state employees were how- 
ever placed before the sub-committee of 
the sponsoring committee. One of these 
was a program of educational leaves and 
scholarships designed to assist capable 
state employees to secure advanced aca- 
demic training at appropriate educational 
institutions throughout the country or 
abroad. 
Prospect: 1948-49 

THE SECOND YEAR of the New York intern- 
ship program benefited from the expe- 
rience of the first year and from time to 
prepare adequately for the second group 
of interns. Recruitment began in January 
instead of May, and nearly all appoint- 
ments had been made well in advance of 
the beginning of the new group in July. 
The method of screening and placement 
followed the pattern worked out in 1947 
but with details perfected. 

A variation in the 1948-49 program was 
provision for a maximum of five intern- 
ships to be recruited from non-residents 
of New York. Three members of the spon- 
soring committee were asked to nominate 
out-of-state interns and to secure recom- 
mendations regarding applicants from col- 
leges and universities across the country. 
To facilitate the canvass, the states were 
grouped into six sections and each of the 
three committee members recruited in 
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two of the sections which were assigned 
to him. Two non-resident interns had 
been appointed by July 1, 1948. 

Provision had been made in the 1948- 
49 budget for all interns to be paid out 
of funds allocated to the Civil Service De- 
partment. This arrangement strengthened 
the supervisory position of the department 
and facilitated the transfer and rotation 
of interns among departments. Prior to 
the arrival of the second group of interns 
a meeting was arranged between the de- 
partmental supervisors of interns, officials 
of the Department of Civil Service and 
the coordinator. The past year’s experi- 
ence was reviewed and plans for the new 
group were outlined. All matters of policy 
and administrative procedure in the pro- 
gram were discussed and where necessary 
clarified. 

The second group of interns began 
their year on July 1, 1948, with a two-day 
orientation session. All interns, including 
those assigned to New York City offices, 
met in Albany. After a message of greeting 
by the President of the Civil Service Com- 


mission, representing the sponsoring com- . 


mittee, the organization and operating 
mechanics of the program were outlined 
by the Assistant Administrative Director 
of the Department of Civil Service. The 
director of the New York State Library, 
the president of the local chapter of the 
American Society for Public Administra- 
tion, and the coordinator discussed various 
phases of the program with the interns, 
who were encouraged to acquaint them- 
selves rapidly with the responsibilities and 
procedures of New York State govern- 
ment. On the second day of the orienta-* 
tion session the interns reported to their 


respective departments, where they were 
introduced to the more specialized person- 
nel and activities with which they would 
at least initially be concerned. 

There is no disposition in Albany to 
consider the present form of the intern- 
ship program as final. Its pattern has been 
adapted to fit the needs of the New York 
State service. Extraordinary employment 
opportunities, veterans preference, state 
residence requirements—these are some of 
the factors that have influenced the char- 
acter of the program. Changes in these 
circumstances will be reflected in future 
changes in the internships. 

Probably the most significant develop- 
ments in the second year of the internship 
program were the allocation of the sup- 
porting funds to the budget of the civil 
service department, the opening of the 
program to out-of-state residents, and the 
provision of a general orientation session 
for interns. 

The value of an internship program in 
administration is difficult to assay. If it is 
to justify its use in place of normal em- 
ployment procedures it must more surely 
indicate administrative capability and 
more rapidly inculcate administrative skill 
and judgment. Probably the subsequent 
careers of an internship group are the 
best measure of the all-around effective- 
ness of an internship program. For this 
final evaluation New York will have to 
wait five, perhaps ten or fifteen years. 
Meanwhile, the opportunity of the civil 
service department and other participat- 
ing departments to experiment with more 
than customary freedom in the perfection 
of their personnel procedures has added 
substantially to the value of the program. 
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MONG ALL occupational groups, first 
A place has to be given to the super- 
visory and administrative groups in terms 
of their relative importance in the suc- 
cessful operation of all types of organiza- 
tions. No organized effort is possible 
without effective administration and su- 
pervision, and the larger the organization 
the more important these groups are. If 
these statements are correct (and their fre- 
quent repetition has made them plati- 
tudes by now), then the development of 
valid methods for the selection of admin- 
istrative and supervisory personnel is of 
first-level importance for those engaged in 
personnel administration. It is the pur- 
pose of this brief article to describe various 
selection methods with which the United 
States Civil Service Commission has ex- 
perimented for whatever help this in- 
formation might be to those engaged in 
selection work elsewhere. The materials 
developed for supervisory selection have 
been used widely in open-competitive and 
promotion examinations for trades and 
white-collar supervisory positions; the ma- 
terials on administrative selection are still 
in an early experimental stage. 


Supervisory Selection 


FOLLOWING is a brief description of the 
various tests that have been developed 
and used in the selection of supervisors: 


Supervisory Judgment. This test consists 
of problems in two broad fields—employee- 
supervisor relations, and personnel admin- 
istration from the viewpoint of the super- 
visor. The latter involves such problems as 
the training, utilization, and placement of 
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employees, and the rating of employee per- 
formance. The questions stress judgment 
rather than factual knowledge, and an at- 
tempt has been made to put the problems 
in practical rather than academic terms. 
Satisfactory results have been obtained in 
studies of the relationships between scores 
on this test and supervisory performance. 

_Reading Comprehension. The factors 
involved in reading comprehension seem 
to be related to successful performance as 
a supervisor in the trades and clerical 
fields. It is suggested that the reading ma- 
terials for such items come from either 
the field of supervision and management 
only, or from that field and, in addition, 
from the substantive field in which the 
supervisor will work. Evidently the 
amount of reading required in a super- 
visory position is such that ability in this 
field, as measured by a written test, is im- 
portant for supervisory success. 

Agency Organization, Personnel, and 
Policies. This test attempts to measure the 
candidate’s factual information regarding 
the organization structure, the key per- 
sonnel, and the basic operating policies 
of the organization in which he works. 
The test can be used only for internal 
placement and promotion, since it is 
based on information which is known 
only by employees. The theory is offered 


‘ that it is an objective form of an interest 


test in that it measures knowledge which 
is probably acquired, not on the basis of 
intelligence or technical proficiency, but 
on the basis of interest in the administra- 
tive aspects of an employee’s work en- 
vironment. The idea for this test came 
from a study conducted by the Procter 
and Gamble Company which indicated 
that this item type produced more satis- 
factory results for the selection of super- 
visors than any other type included in the 
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study. This test has also been used to pre- 
dict administrative ability in both line 
and staff work. The test is simple to pre- 


pare and only about 20 minutes are 
y 


7 


needed for its administration. 
Here is an example illustrating the type 
item that such a test might contain: 


The Federal Home Loan Bank System is under: 


A) Federal Housing Administration 

B) Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
C) Federal Public Housing Authority 

D) Defense Homes Corporation 

E) Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


Subject-Matter Test. The production 
| responsibilities of the supervisor are such 
|that he has to have a substantial amount 
of knowledge of the field in which he is 
‘supervising. He has the problem of train- 
ing and rating his employees, and inspect- 
ing their work. At the first, second, and 
third levels of supervision, human rela- 
tions and organizing skill have to be ac- 
companied by technical knowledge. If this 
premise is correct, and studies by life in- 
surance companies and the Air Force in- 
dicate that it is correct, a subject-matter 
test would seem to be an appropriate part 


of a supervisory selection battery. 
Interest Inventory. It is improbable that 


a formal interest inventory can be 
weighted in a civil service examination; 
yet determining the interests of candidates 
for supervisory positions seems essential 
in order to achieve maximum potential 
validity. Two types of interest patterns, 
one negative, and one positive, seem to 
be related to supervisory success. The neg- 
ative aspects relate to interest in the 
technical aspects of the work. Professor 
Strong’s work on the interests of adminis- 
trators indicates, and this can be ex- 
tended to supervisors, that those who have 
high interest levels in their own field, if 
it is a technical field, tend to be the 
poorer administrators.1 Conversely, those 
who in a technical field have a high level 
of interest in people-minded occupations, 
such as personnel work, or who, as Pro- 


*See E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of 
Men and Women; and “Interests of Public Ad- 
ministrators” by the same author in Public Per- 
sonnel Review, July, 1945. 


fessor Thurstone’s work indicates, have a 
high level of interest in current problems 
as measured by the Allport-Vernon Scale 
of Values, tend to be the better adminis- 
trators. Perhaps in a civil service jurisdic- 
tion the interview can be used to measure 
these interests. 

Interviews. Three types of interview 
methods have been developed recently, all 
of which seem useful for supervisory and 
administrative selection. The interview 
method developed by the Army for officer 
selection for the post-war Army involves 
the use of standard and follow-up ques- 
tions. Much of the validity of this inter- 
view is probably due to the rating forms 
used, which are the best this writer has 
seen. The first part of the rating involves 
the use of a three-point scale on a number 
of specific factors demonstrated during 
the interview; the second part involves 
underlining specific descriptive words, 
both positive and negative, which de- 
scribe the performance of the candidate 
during the interview; the final part in- 
volves an over-all judgment of the rater 
on a few important factors. 

The second_type of interview method, 
the Group Oral Performance Test, was 
described in an earlier issue of this maga- 
zine.? Since the writing of that article, re- 
ports on its wide use in British industry 
and in the New York State Department of 
Civil Service have become available. It is 
in use by the British Civil Service Com- 
mission for administrative and foreign 
service selection. 

The final interview method, which was 
demonstrated at the 1948 Eastern Re- 
gional Conference of the Civil Service As- 
sembly, involves the use of the Interaction 
Chronograph. The Chronograph method 
involves measuring the Tempo, Activity 
Rate, Dominance, Initiative, and Rate of 
Adjustment of the candidate to the inter- 
viewer's actions. Time of action and reac 
tion, rather than the nature, of the candi- 
date’s responses, are recorded in a twenty- 

?See Milton M. Mandell, “The Group Oral 


Performance Test.” Public Personnel Review, Oc- 
tober, 1946, p. 209-12. 
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five minute interview. The Chronograph 
method was developed by Eliot D. 
Chapple of Harvard University, who has 
used this method extensively for the selec- 
tion of supervisors in a number of occupa- 
tions. 


Administrative Selections 


A NUMBER of the methods described under 
supervisory selection have been identified 
as having value for administrative selec- 
tion. In addition, the following selection 
methods may be of value: 

Analysis of Organization Problems. 
This is a non-factual written test which 
attempts to measure the candidate’s un- 
derstanding of broad administrative prob- 
lems, rather than his knowledge of specific 
administrative techniques. Many of the 
questions present administrative prob- 
lems in such areas as line-staff relation- 
ships, central office-field office relation- 
ships, the organization problems of the 
office of the bureau chief or president of a 
company, and so forth. The task of the 
candidate is generally to determine the 
reason for the existence of a problem, to 
anticipate what problems may accompany 
a particular situation, or to solve a prob- 
lem. This test has been tried out experi- 
mentally on a number of different groups 
in staff work and line administration; the 
validity coefficients have been consistently 
in the area of +.5 with one coefficient, for 
twenty line administrators, at +-.68. 


Example 

Which one of the following administrative situ- 
ations or problems will most probably occur when 
direct relations are permitted between a staff spe- 
cialist employed by the national office of an or- 
ganization and the operating officials employed in 
the field offices? 

(A) Decrease in the feeling of responsibility of 
national office specialists for the operation of field 
programs in their specialties 

(B) Inadequate technical supervision of field of- 
fice operations 
* (C) Inadequate knowledge in the national of- 
fice of the competence and qualifications of field 
office personnel 

(D) Difficulty in keeping the relations on an ad- 
visory basis 

(E) Subordination of professional considerations 
to general administrative responsibilities. 


Interpretation of Data. This test, which 
requires the candidate to evaluate the 
soundness of conclusions based on statis. 
tical tables and charts, was developed by 
the Progressive Education Association. It 
seems to evaluate an important adminis. 
trative ability; namely, the interpretation 
of statistical reports from the point of 
view of the administrator, rather than of 
the statistician. The results obtained in 
the experimental use of this test have not 
been consistently good; the test is suff- 
ciently promising, however, to justify fur- 
ther experimentation. 

General Information. The general in- 
formation of the administrator seems to 
be important to his success. The Coopera- 
tive Test Service test in this area would 
seem to measure aspects of knowledge and 
interests which are important in adminis. 
trative performance. Some satisfactory 
data on the validity of this test have been 
obtained. 

Evaluation of Statements. This test is 
based on one of the tests included in the 
Roback Mentality Tests for Superior 
Adults which was published in 1921. The 
subject is given a number of statements 
and is asked to read the statements and 
determine into which one of the follow- 
ing categories it falls: (a) A striking or 
significant statement; (b) a commonplace 
or obvious statement; (c) an absurd state- 
ment; (d) a tautological statement, i.e. 
the latter part repeating the thought of 
the first part; or (e) a joke or ludicrous 
contradiction. This test has been tried out 
in one study in which the subjects were 
forty-two personnel specialists in various 
grades. The product-moment correlation 
between test scores and job performance 
ratings, based on a short test of 18 items, 
was -++.4. It is the writer’s theory that this is 
a test of sophistication as related to inter- 
personal relations, and that it measures 
in objective form an important part of 
what is usually included in the definition 
of social intelligence. 

Personnel Analysis. This test was de- 
veloped to measure objectively the insight 
into personality characteristics which is re- 
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quired of all staff people, as well as super- 
visors and administrators. The test is pre- 
sented in the following manner: 
One-paragraph descriptions of the work- 
ing behavior of five employees are given. 
A number of statements similar to the fol- 
lowing are then given: “Likely to become 
erratic when pressure is put on him.” The 
subject is asked to indicate, for each one 
of these statements, which one of the five 
employees described at the beginning of 
the test is most likely to react in this man- 
ner, and which one is least likely to do so. 
Vocabulary. The contribution of a vo- 
cabulary test to administrative selection 
varies with the nature of the administra- 
tive job and the other written tests that 
are included in the examination. If a 
highly verbal test which also measures 
other aspects of administrative ability is 
included in the examination, it is doubt- 
ful that a vocabulary test would add an 
appreciable amount to the final examina- 
tion results. If the contents of the written 


test are selected on the basis of a factor 
approach, then it is highly probable that 
a vocabulary test will contribute to selec- 
tion for these positions. 


Conclusion 


THE DEVELOPMENT of improved methods 
for the selection of supervisory and ad- 
ministrative personnel is probably the 
most challenging task of those engaged in 
examining work. It is believed that the 
above tests, based on the results thus far 
obtained in studies of their usefulness, can 
contribute to this problem. It is also im- 
portant that additional functions of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory performance 
be tested, since there is no reason to be- 
lieve that these tests provide information 
on all the complex traits that should be 
measured. The validation data thus far 
obtained indicate that reliable criteria can 
be obtained and that these tests can fur- 
nish statistically significant results. 
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UBLIC personnel administration is—and 
P by its very nature must be—an inte- 
gral and inseparable part of the day-to-day 
management of a public agency. The Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board believes this 
and its program of personnel management 
is based on this concept. 

The California state constitution and 
the statutes of the state place certain re- 
sponsibilities on the State Personnel 
Board for the administration of a state- 
wide personnel merit system. The Board 
realizes, however, that its efforts will have 
only limited value unless persons in ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions in 
the various agencies of the state govern- 
ment carry on programs of personnel 
management within their organizations. 
The Board realizes that the personnel re- 
sponsibilities inherent in the day-to-day 
management responsibilities of those in 
charge of state agencies are as great as or, 
if anything, greater than those of the 
Board. 

Because personne] management is so in- 
extricably a part of management, it is the 
Board’s belief that anything done to 
improve management in the state govern- 
ment will most likely bring with it im- 
proved personnel management. Or, to state 
it a little differently, the seeds of good per- 
sonnel management can flourish and bring 
forth the best fruit only when sown in good 
management soil. 

There is another concept that is basic to 
the Personnel Board’s personnel manage- 
ment program. The traditional idea in the 
minds of most state administrators and em- 
ployees is that the state government is 
merely an aggregate of many agencies that 
function largely as independent entities. 
This idea tends to permeate all administra- 
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tive actions—including personnel. The ad- 
ministrators and employees consider they 
owe their first and primary -allegiance to 
the agency in which they work. They have 
only a vague feeling of being employees of 
the state, and that feeling seldom ever be- 
comes more definite than that. The Per- 
sonnel] Board’s program of personnel man- 
agement, however, is based on the concept 
that the state of California is one em- 
ployer: the forty thousand state employees 
are essentially employees of the state of 
California and secondarily employees of 
the agency in which they work. 

The conference described in this article 
is largely the outgrowth of an attempt to 
apply the foregoing principles. The confer- 
ence is designed to provide a means (1) for 
improving management within the various 
state agencies; (2) for improving and co- 
ordinating inter-agency administrative 
management; and (3) for. bringing top- 
level administrators in the various state 
agencies to realize that they are not operat- 
ing separate enterprises, but are adminis- 
tering one segment of the over-all program 
of services rendered by the state to its citi- 
zens. 


Former Inter-Departmental Conference 


THE PRESENT Deputy Directors’ Confer- 
ence may be traced more or less directly to 
a former conference known as the Inter- 
Departmental Conference. This latter con- 
ference was organized in the spring of 
1940 and held meetings on a fairly regular 
basis for about four years. This conference 
was the outgrowth of a series of conference 
leader training courses. 

The Inter-Departmental Conference had 
no official status. It was an informal group 
that met half on state time and half on the 
employees’ own time. It started with the 
members of the several conference leader 
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training courses and soon increased in size 
to include one or more representatives of 
most of the state agencies that had their 
headquarters in Sacramento. The purpose 
of the conference was to provide a means 
for exchanging ideas on administrative and 
operating problems of common interest. 

Because of its objective analyses and in- 
formative discussions, this informal and 
unofficial conference soon became recog- 
nized as an invaluable forum for the ex- 
pression of ideas and the formulation of 
improvements in statewide and agency 
policies and practices. During the latter 
years of the war, however, the meetings of 
this group became less frequent and even- 
tually ceased. In retrospect, it is quite evi- 
dent that the principal reason for its de- 
terioration was that, because of increased 
pressure of work, administrative officials 
found it impossible to attend the meetings 
and sent others to represent their agencies. 
The membership of the group gradually 
changed from one composed almost en- 
tirely of supervisory and administrative 
employees to a group in which clerical em- 
ployees predominated. As this change oc- 
curred, the discussions lost much of their 
value. The discussions centered more and 
more around the clerical and detailed as- 
pects of problems rather than the manage- 
ment phases. 


Development of Deputy Directors’ 
Conference 
THE VALUE of such a conference, however, 
were well demonstrated in the early years 
of its existence. Accordingly, when the 
State Personnel Board in 1947 was looking 
for some means of improving personnel 
management in the state service, it was 
only natural that consideration should be 
given to reviving the former Inter-Depart- 
mental Conference. For the reason just 
given, it was immediately recognized that 
it would not be desirable to revive it as it 
had existed in its later stages. In fact, the 
more the idea was considered, the more evi- 
dent it became that the most effective con- 
ference would be one composed entirely of 





persons holding high administrative posts 
in the state service. 

The highest administrative positions in 

the executive branch of the California state 
service are the posts of the directors of the 
various departments. Because the time of 
the directors is largely devoted to major 
policy determinations and to contacts with 
persons and organizations interested in the 
activities of their agencies, it was decided 
that a group composed of such officials 
would not be the most desirable for a con- 
ference of the type sought. The deputy di- 
rectors hold the positions next below the 
directors. For all practical purposes the 
deputy director in most agencies coordi- 
nates and directs the day-to-day administra- 
tive operations of the agency. The kind of 
management in the agency is very often 
largely determined by the extent to which 
the deputy director or deputy administra- 
tor knows, understands, and practices good 
management principles. These officials 
seemed to be exactly the ones needed for 
an effective conference. 

Rather than organize a conference for 
deputy directors and invite the major agen- 
cies to send representatives, it was felt best 
to start by discussing the idea with the di- 
rectors of several departments and with 
some of the deputy directors who would be 
logical members of such a conference. With 
this in mind, the State Training Officer 
had lunch with three of the deputy direc- 
tors, and posed one question as to whether 
they believed any purpose would be served 
by the holding of periodic meetings of the 
deputy directors of the larger agencies. 
Their off-hand reactions were that their 
problems were almost entirely of a special- 
ized character and peculiar to their own 
agencies. They believed that there was so 
little common ground that a conference of 
deputy directors could at best have only 
limited value. Also, they mentioned that 
the pressure of work in their agencies was 
so great that they did not see how they 
could afford to take any time out from 
their schedules to attend such meetings. 
The discussion was dropped there. During 
the course of the luncheon, however, the 
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three deputies fell to discussing certain of 
their problems. By the time the luncheon 
was finished, they had already settled on 
two or three problems that they would wel- 
come the opportunity of discussing with 
persons holding corresponding positions 
in other agencies. Each asked that he be in- 
vited to become a member of such a confer- 
ence if one was organized. 

Following this preliminary meeting, the 
State Training Officer, fortified with the 
topics suggested, discussed the proposed 
conference with the directors of several 
agencies and with the deputy directors of 
each of the major agencies. Some were 
rather skeptical when the idea was first 
mentioned, but after a short discussion, all 
favored the establishment of such a confer- 
ence and wanted their agencies repre- 
sented. 

Conference Organized 

A PERSONAL LETTER was sent to the deputy 
director of each of eighteen selected agen- 
cies, confirming the verbal invitation and 
indicating the time and place of the first 
meeting. Attached to each letter was a 
mimeographed list of the persons who had 
indicated a desire to participate in the con- 
ference. The list showed both the title of 
the position held by the individual and his 
agency. Attached also was a list of topics 
that members of the group had suggested 
as possible subjects for future meetings of 
the group. 

Fourteen of the eighteen persons invited 
were in attendance for the first meeting 
of the conference. Most of the meeting 
was devoted to the introduction of the 
members of the conference. Each member 
gave a thumbnail sketch of his employ- 
ment experience, of the functions of his 
agency, and his ideas as to how the confer- 
ence could serve its most useful purpose. 
At the first meeting, the group was asked 
what type of record they wanted kept on 
the proceedings of the meetings. At first, 
several members favored a verbatim tran- 
script, but in the end all agreed it would 
tend to hamper discussions since members 
would not be willing to “think out loud.” 
The group decided that the secretary 


should merely keep a short record of the 
significant points brought out in each 
meeting. Based on this discussion, it is the 
practice to write the minutes in an infor- 
mal narrative style and not to identify in 
the minutes the person who made recorded 
comments or suggestions unless such iden- 
tification is essential to the meaning of the 
item. This anonymity has been well re- 
ceived and has been a decided factor in 
bringing about a feeling of freedom in the 
expression of ideas. 

The group decided to meet monthly, 
and the second Tuesday of each month was 
selected as the regular meeting date. After 
considerable discussion, it was agreed that 
the meetings should be held during work- 
ing hours—from 9:30 a.m. to noon. The 
thought was expressed that the meetings 
might better be held in the evening. How- 
ever, in the end it was agreed that “if the 
conferences are worth holding at all, they 
are worth holding during work hours.” 

At its second meeting, the conference 
elected a chairman and a vice-chairman. 
The group asked the State Training Officer 
to serve as its permanent secretary. In or- 
der to keep the organization informal and 
as flexible as possible during its formative 
stages, the group agreed not to formulate 
or adopt any type of written by-laws. It was 
further agreed that the topics discussed 
should be administrative in character. 
Where a matter of policy is involved, it was 
agreed that the discussion should be 
limited to a clarification of the problem 
and a marshalling of all the pertinent facts. 
In no event would the group take any ac- 
tion on any matter that would be regarded 
as binding on its members. While greater 
uniformity in administrative practices was 
recognized as one of the major objectives 
of the conference, the members believed 
the desired uniformity should and would 
voluntarily come from a common and com- 
plete understanding of all phases of the 
problem. 


Membership of Conference 


ALTHOUGH the eighteen agencies repre- 
sented in the conference as it was originally 








constituted had g5 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the state 
service, the conference members felt that if 
the conference were to serve its greatest 
purpose, there should be representatives 
from the Governor’s Office and from the 
larger of the “independent” agencies. Ac- 
cordingly, the secretary of the conference 
was asked to invite fourteen other agencies, 
including the Governor’s Office, to desig- 
nate their deputy administrators to repre- 
sent them. This increased coverage of the 
conference to 99 per cent of the employees 
in the executive branch of the state govern- 
ment, and raised the membership of the 
conference to thirty-two. 

Another important decision reached 
with reference to membership in the con- 
ference covered the question of who should 
represent the agency when, for one reason 
or another, the regular member was unable 
to attend. After considerable discussion it 
was agreed (1) that each member of the 
conference would name an alternate who 
would attend when the member could not 
be present; (2) that the alternate named 
would be a person holding an appropriate 


administrative position; and (3) that if for 
any reason the member or his alternate 
were unable to attend a meeting, the 
agency would go unrepresented at that 
meeting. Since the disintegration of the 


former Inter-Departmental Conference 
was due largely to the fact that administra- 
tive employees had sent clerical employees 
to represent their agencies when they them- 
selves could not attend, this decision has 
real significance. 

A few observations about the civil serv- 
ice status and the state experience of the 
members of this conference will perhaps 
give some idea of the type of individuals 
that make up the group. Of its thirty-two 
members, thirteen hold their present posi- 
tions with permanent civil service status; 
twelve now hold positions exempt from 
civil service, but prior to their appoint- 
ments held permanent civil service status 
in some other administrative positions. 
(Under the California State Civil Service 
Act, these individuals have the right to re- 


turn to their former civil service positions 
upon the termination of their exempt ap- 
pointments.) The remaining seven persons 
hold positions exempt from civil service 
and have not previously had civil service 
status in any other state position. 

The members of the conference have 
had a total of 542 years of state service, or 
an average of just slightly under seventeen 
years., Four members of the conference 
have had between thirty and thirty-five 
years of state service; seven have had be- 
tween twenty-five and twenty-nine years; 
three have had between twenty and twenty- 
four years; three have had between fifteen 
and nineteen years; five have had between 
ten and fourteen years; six have had be- 
tween five and nine years; and four have 
had less than five years of state service. The 
administrative experience in the state serv- 
ice of the group totals 378 years, or an aver- 
age of just under twelve years. Seven mem- 
bers have had between twenty and twenty- 
four years of administrative service in the 
state; eight have had between fifteen and 
nineteen years of such service; three have 
had between ten and fourteen years of such 
service; four have had between five and 
nine years of such service; and ten have 
had less than five years of administrative 
experience in the State service. 

While most of the conference members 
have their headquarters in Sacramento, 
seven members come from San Francisco, 
which is ninety miles west of Sacramento. 
One comes from Los Angeles, which is four 
hundred miles south of Sacramento. 


Conduct of Meetings 


AT EACH conference session, the group de- 
cides on the discussion topic for the follow- 
ing meeting. Approximately ten days be- 
fore each meeting, a combined notice and 
agenda for the meeting is sent to the mem- 
bership. This notice-agenda is prepared by 
the secretary in collaboration with the 
chairman. Copies of the proposed minutes 
of the preceding meeting are attached to 
the notice-agenda. Several days before the 
meeting, a telephone call is made to each 








member reminding him of the conference 
session. 

Since one of the objectives of the confer- 
ence is to help break down the artificial 
barriers between agencies by getting the 
deputies acquainted with each other, con- 
siderable emphasis has been placed on in- 
troductions. Both before and after each of 
the early meetings of the conference, the 
State Training Officer made it a point to 
make as many personal introductions as 
possible. Also, name cards are used; these 
cards, placed on the table in front of each 
member, give the name of the member and 
his agency. Also a list of the telephone 
numbers of the members located in Sacra- 
mento has been distributed to each mem- 
ber. 

The sessions are conducted as informal 
discussion conferences. The group decided 
against the extensive use of committees on 
the theory that the conference itself is 
really a committee of the whole. However, 
it has already found it desirable to have a 
committee study and report to the confer- 
ence on a specific problem. In this particu- 
lar instance, no opposition was raised to 
the use of a committee and there can be no 
question but that the procedure proved to 
be very effective. 

The general pattern for the presentation 
and consideration of a subject at a meeting 
calls for one or more members of the con- 
ference to present the factual background 
of the topic. The chairman of the confer- 
ence then leads the discussion. For ex- 
ample, at the first of the two meetings held 
on the procedure involved in the payment 
of vendors, three members of the confer- 
ence presented the factual side, each from 
the standpoint of the part his agency plays 
in the process. In the California state serv- 
ice, the payment system provides for the 
vendor to send his bill to the agency. The 
agency in turn submits a claim for the pay- 
ment of the bill to the State Controller 
through the Bureau of Purchases of the 
Department of Finance. The State Con- 
troller issues the payment warrant. In or- 
der to cover this entire picture, the deputy 
director of one of the operating depart- 


ments described the procedure followed in 
his agency as typical of that followed in all 
operating agencies. The Deputy Director 
of Finance next explained the procedure 
followed in the Bureau of Purchases and, 
last, the Deputy State Controller explained 
the processes in his office leading up to the 
drawing of the warrant for payment. 

At one of its early meetings, the group 
also decided against the extensive use of 
outside speakers. It was the general con- 
sensus that the group itself included spe- 
cialists in almost all of the fields which 
would be covered by the conference dis- 
cussions. 

Although authorities on conference 
leading will point out that a 32-member 
group is too large for the best type of con- 
ference discussion, participation by the 
various members has been exceptionally 
good. Securing proper meeting facilities 
for a group of this size, however, has 
offered a real problem. It is difficult to se- 
cure facilities where all members can be 
seated around a conference table in con- 
formity with good conference practice. 
The present meeting place is a large legis- 
lative committee room. Tables are ar- 
ranged in the form of a capital E, with all 
members seated at the tables. This still is 
not the most desirable arrangement, but it 
is by far the best facilities the conference 
has been able to obtain to date. 

Another principle established by the 
conference to guide its sessions is that the 
meetings shall begin promptly at the an- 
nounced starting time and adjourn 
promptly at the announced adjournment 


time. 
Conference Topics 

AT THE TIME this is being written, nine 
meetings of the conference have been held. 
Two sessions were devoted primarily to in- 
troductions and the organization of the 
conference. One was devoted to an analysis 
of the problem of overtime for profes- 
sional, technical, and administrative 
classes. One was devoted to a consideration 
of the new report of performance system 
which was about to be introduced in the 
state service. Two were devoted to the 
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problem of improving and speeding up the 
procedure for the payment of vendors from 
whom merchandise has been purchased by 
the state. One was devoted to a considera- 
tion of several suggested ways of improv- 
ing the payroll procedure in the state serv- 
ice. One was devoted to the question of 
how the deputy head of an agency can 
bring about the greater and more effective 
use of the probationary period in his 
agency. And the last meeting was spent in 
discussing the policies and supposition to 
be followed in preparing the agency 
budget requests for the fiscal year 1949- 
1950. 

At its next meeting, the conference will 
consider the subjects: ““What are the argu- 
ments for and against a recognized program 
of rest periods for office employees?” and 
“In what ways can state agencies improve 
their procedures for the servicing of their 
automatic equipment?” 

Other subjects the conference has indi- 
cated a desire to discuss in the immediate 
future include the following: What should 
state agencies do about granting extra and 
unofficial time off to employees around the 
Christmas and New Year holidays? What 
steps can an agency take to establish and 
maintain good working relationships with 
members of the press? What methods can 
an administrator use to make sure that 
statements of agency policy get down to the 
lowest levels of the agency without distor- 
tion? What methods can an administrator 
use to be sure that there is a free and accu- 
rate flow of information up from the lowest 
levels in the agency to the highest? What 
methods can an administrator use to make 
sure that the policies of the agency are be- 
ing applied uniformly and accurately 
throughout his entire agency? What are 
some of the ways by which a deputy admin- 
istrator can keep his fingers on the pulse 
of his agency without getting burdened 
with detail? 


Accomplishments To Date 
IT Is TOO EARLY yet to predict with any de- 
gree of certainty the future of the Deputy 
Directors’ Conference. All indications, 


however, point to a bright future. The 
high rate of attendance and the interest 
shown in the meetings is evidence of the 
high regard with which the conference is 
held by its members. Several members have 
said that their directors are vitally inter- 
ested in the conference and in the ideas de- 
veloped in its sessions. These men report 
that as soon as possible after each meeting 
they sit down and review the discussions of 
the meeting with their directors. 

The potential influence of this confer- 
ence is perhaps illustrated by the following 
incident. Several weeks after the discussion 
by the conference of the factual picture on 
the procedure involved in the payment of 
vendors, one member of the conference re- 
ported that the head of his accounting of- 
fice had told him that he had noticed an 
appreciable improvement in the speed 
with which claims were being processed. 
He laid the improvement to the fact that 
even though the conference had not as yet 
recommended any changes in the proce- 
dure, the mere fact that top management 
was showing an interest in the subject and 
was analyzing every step of the claim pro- 
cedure had stimulated everyone along the 
line—from the departmental accounting 
offices through the Controller’s Office—to 
speedier action. 

The members of the Personnel Board 
are convinced of the potentialities inherent 
in the conference. Recently the Board 
asked the conference to study and give it 
the benefit of their collective thinking on 
the problem of overtime worked by em- 
ployees in professional, technical, and ad- 
ministrative classes. The conference dis- 
cussed the problem under the following 
topic: “What guides should be followed in 
determining whether cash payment for 
overtime worked should be permitted in a 
specific class, especially high-level pro- 
fessional, technical, and administrative 
classes?” 

At a subsequent public hearing held by 
the Personnel Board on this general sub- 
ject, the points and suggestions developed 
by the conference were presented to the 
Board. After the hearing the staff of the 
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Board developed proposed rules on the 
subject, taking into account the ideas pre- 
sented by the representative of the confer- 
ence and the suggestions presented at the 
hearing by others. These proposed rules 
were, in turn, considered by the conference 
at a subsequent meeting. 

Even if the conference should disinte- 
grate tomorrow, in the judgment of the 
writer, it would already have justified the 
efforts that went into organizing it. For 
whatever happens, the conference has al- 
ready accomplished several things: 

1. It has provided the means whereby 
the deputy heads of thirty-two of the state 
agencies have come to know each other. 
Even though most of the group have long 
records of state service, there was a surpris- 
ing lack of acquaintanceship among these 
officials. Now, however, the Deputy State 
Controller can telephone the Deputy Di- 
rector of Education and, after a prelimi- 
nary greeting of “Hello, George” and 
“How are you, Bert,” can discuss on the 
basis of friendly candor the state problem 
that occasioned the call. 

2. The conference group has recom- 
mended changes in the procedure for the 
payment of vendors that will go on yield- 
ing dividends to the state for years to come. 
Even if the conference were immediately 
disbanded, the committee of the confer- 
ence that has been working on this prob- 
lem for several months would undoubtedly 
continue its analysis of the problem and 
make further valuable recommendations. 

3. The conference afforded an excellent 


opportunity to the State Personnel Board 
to begin the installation of the new report 
of performance system by explaining the 
principles and procedures of the new sys. 
tem to the administrators in charge of 
agencies employing virtually all employees 
who will be rated under the sytem. 

4- The conference is rapidly bringing 
about a realization of the “oneness” of the 
state service and is breaking down the 
artificial barriers between state agencies. 
The realization by the members of the 
mutuality of so many of their problems has 
been a definite factor in breaking down 
these barriers. Now, rather than lacking 
topics for meetings, the group has already 
agreed on so many topics that the problem 
now is one of determining the priority in 
which the topics will be scheduled. 

In the judgment of the writer and of 
others close to the picture, the conference 
is steadily gaining stature and importance 
in the state government. It is filling the 
long-felt need for a means of pooling the 
administrative experience of those in top 
management positions in the state service 
and of obtaining greater inter-agency uni- 
formity in administrative matters. When 
the state administration changes—and this 
always occurs, sooner or later—this confer- 
ence may at that time make one of its 
most valuable contributions in providing a 
means of orientation for the new noncivil 
service deputy administrators and thu § 
maintain an uninterrupted flow of the 
state’s administrative processes. 
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Legal Notes .... ..... . Eiited by H. ELIOT KAPLAN 
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Veterans’ Preference in Layoffs 


The federal Veteran Preference Act of 1944, 
besides granting preference to war veterans in 
appointments, also grants preference to them 
in retention where positions are abolished or 
there is a necessary reduction in force. Pur- 
suant to such Act the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission adopted reduction in force 
regulations providing that veterans whose ef- 
ficiency ratings are good or better shall be re- 
tained regardless of seniority of non-veterans 
in the same class of position. 

This phase of the regulation and statute was 
attacked as an unconstitutional discrimination 
against non-veterans with longer seniority 
than a number of veterans who were retained 
in the Charleston Navy Yard. In Hilton v. 
Sullivan, decided June 1, 1948, the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the validity of 
the preference law in favoring of veterans in re- 
tention as provided by the Act of 1944. The 
court held that there was no ambiguity in the 
language of that Act and that the preference 
accorded veterans‘in retention was exclusive 


of, and in addition to, the preference in re- 
employment for a period of at least one year 
after restoration provided under the Selective 
Service Act. In its opinion the Court stated in 
part: 


Thus Congress, evidently considering that there 
were significant differences in industrial and gov- 
ernmental employment practices and potentiali- 
ties, imposed obligations to rehire returning vet- 
erans of a markedly different nature upon Gov- 
ernment and private employers. It did not define 
the “unreasonable or impossible” circumstances 
that might relieve a private employer of the duty 
to rehire veterans, nor need we attempt to do so 
now. But it is plain that such circumstances might 
conceivably be such as seriously to affect, not only 
the reasonableness and possibility of rehiring, but 
also the reasonableness and possibility of retain- 
ing him for a full year’s continuous work. For this 
reason, among others, interpretation of (the) pro- 
hibition against discharge of a returning veteran 
must be made in light of whether he returns to 
a government-guaranteed or to a private non- 
guaranteed job. Therefore (the) prohibition 
against discharge by a private employer cannot 
be accepted as determinative of the scope of the 
congressional prohibition against “discharge” by 
the Government. . . . 





@H. Exvior Kaptan is Executive Secretary, Na- 
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Executive Order 4240 of June 4, 1925, as 
amended by Executive Order 5068 of March 2, 
1929, provided, as does Subgroup A-1 here, an 
absolute retention preference for veterans over 
non-veterans where the veterans’ efficiency ratings 
were “good,” and a similar absolute preference 
over non-veterans whose ratings were less than 
good if the veterans’ ratings were equal to the 
non-veterans. And at the time of the passage of 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, there were 
1943 Civil Service Regulations outstanding which 
granted veterans with permanent tenure and with 
a rating of “good” or higher, precisely the same 
absolute retention preference over non-veterans 
which is now afforded by Subgroup A-1, here at- 
tacked as invalid. Consequently, a holding that 
veterans with a rating of “good” no longer have 
a retention preference over non-veterans with 
longer service, would mean that passage of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 narrowed the 
long-existing scope of veterans’ preferences in case 
of reduction in force of government personnel. 
The purpose of that act’s sponsors and of Con- 
gress in passing it appears to have been precisely 
the opposite—to broaden rather than narrow the 
preference. 


Judicial Review of Classification 

What appears to be a rather extreme concept 
of the court’s function in reviewing classifica- 
tion of positions as determined by a civil service 
commission, and having far-reaching implica- 
tions in the administration of that phase of the 
commission’s responsibility, arose in Spurck v. 
The Civil Service Board of Minnesota, decided 
May 19, 1948 (not yet officially reported). 

The Minnesota State Civil Service Board 
classified the position held by the petitioner 
“a war veteran” as an Attorney Grade I in the 
state social welfare division. He brought a 
mandamus proceeding to compel the person- 
nel director to allocate his position to a higher 
grade. Thereupon, he was reclassified by the 
board as Attorney Grade II; and soon there- 
after he was laid off, his position having pur- 
portedly béen abolished. In the meantime, the 
petitioner appealed to the civil service board 
from the classification determined by the per- 
sonnel director and demanded a hearing in 
the nature of a trial, with the right to be 
represented by counsel and to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses. The request for such 
a hearing and trial was denied by the board. 
In lieu thereof the board permitted the peti- 
tioner to submit a written statement including 
that of witnesses for its consideration, but 
without formal hearing and argument. The 
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board affirmed the allocation of the petitioner 
to Attorney Grade II. In a second proceeding 
the Supreme Court upheld the contention of 
the petitioner that he was entitled to be re- 
classified as Attorney, Grade IV, inasmuch as 
another, a non-war veteran, had been retained 
in a similar position and had been performing 
substantially similar functions and responsi- 
bilities as had been assumed by the petitioner. 
The former had been reclassified by the per- 
sonnel director as Attorney Grade IV without 
further examination. 

The court held that the Minnesota statute 
which authorized an appeal to the board from 
the allocation determined by the personnel 
director entitled the appellant to a public 
trial before the board “with all the incidents 
of a trial in a court of law including the right 
of subpoena, production of witnesses and doc- 
uments, the taking of testimony, examination 
and cross-examination of witnesses, representa- 
tion by counsel, hearing, oral or written argu- 
ment, decision on the merits and the like.” 

It is not the province of the court to re- 
weigh the evidence and to determine which of 
conflicting versions of the facts presented to 
the board should be adopted, the Court main- 
tained. Where the evidence as a matter of law, 
however, compels a certain finding and the 
administrative finding is to the contrary, the 
finding so made constitutes error of law which 
the court will reverse. 

By analogy to appeals from both judicial 
decrees of lower courts and appeals to the 
court from quasi-judicial decisions of adminis- 
trative agencies such as the workmen’s com- 
pensation board, the court resorted to a strict 
interpretation of the term “appeal” as used 
in the civil service law. 

The court took it upon itself to examine in 
detail the complete record before the board 
and after reviewing all of the facts and evi- 
dence presented to it, took it upon itself to 
determine that the petitioner’s position should 
be reclassified as Attorney Grade IV on the 
ground that the petitioner should have been 
classified the same as another performing sub- 
stantially similar services in another attorney’s 
position. The court seems to have been some- 
what piqued by the delay that apparently oc- 
curred in reinstating and reallocating the 
petitioner in the higher classification after its 
earlier mandate to do so (g N. W. ed 259); 
and by the attempt to discharge the employee 
shortly after his reemployment and realloca- 
tion as an Attorney Grade II. 


In its opinion the court stated: 


Plainly, petitioner was penalized for seeking 
and obtaining judicial vindication of his rights. 
By classifying Metcalf’s position as class attorney 
IV and allocating him thereto the board con- 
strued its own rules in accordance with the view 
that petitioner’s position also should be so classi- 
fied. If anything, the evidence in his case was not 
as compelling as it was in favor of petitioner. The 
construction and application by the board of its 
own rules in Metcalf’s case is persuasive that a 
similar construction and application should also 
be made in petitioner’s case. Quite aside from the 
fact that a consistent and impartial administra- 
tion of the civil service law requires that like 
allocation be given petitioner, the mandate of 
M. S. A. 43.34, that the civil service status rights 
of veterans blanketed into the civil service shail 
be “protected” by the civil service law, can be 
given effect only by according to petitioner the 
same civil service rights as are accorded to others 
who are not only junior in the service, but who 
have no veterans’ rights at all. 

Here, if: there were a remand to the board, 
there would be no fact question for its determina- 
tion as to whether petitioner should be allocated 
to class attorney IV. Petitioner’s right to be so 
allocated appears as a matter of law from the 
board’s records. If the board made a different 
allocation upon remand, it would be an error of 
law which would necessitate setting it aside. 


Editor’s Note: See also Spurck v. Civil Serv- 
ice Board, decided simultaneously with above, 
holding that where the court directs the re- 
classification of a position of an employee and 
after such reallocation by the board he is re- 
employed in a different position than the one 
to which he was ordered reinstated, or he is 
placed on a waiting list for possible state em- 
ployment contingent upon the creation of the 
position to which he was ordered reemployed, 
he is entitled to bring a further proceeding 
for reinstatement where the petitioner can 
show that funds were made available for the 
position and that another holds a similar po- 
sition to which he is entitled. 


In SAN FRANCISCO, the city charter preserves 
the existing employment classifications of in- 
cumbents of positions of an acquired private 
utility system. In the absence of a specific pro- 
vision of the charter authorizing the civil serv- 
ice commission to curtail any of the employ- 
ees’ rights, the commission has no such im- 
plied authority. A rule of the commission re- 
quiring such employees to file a protest against 
any proposed classification of their positions 
within 16 days after such classification has 
been determined by the commission was ruled 
not applicable to employees of the acquired 
railway system. Similarly, a rule of the com 
mission which provides that any determina 
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tion of the commission of any “original case’ 
will not be reconsidered unless the commis- 
sion shall consent thereto within go days after 
such decision, did not apply to the commis- 
sion’s Classification of the street railway com- 
pany’s employees. 

An appeal to the court alleging that the em- 
ployees had been reclassified in ranks or 
grades inferior to the positions they held with 
the private company was sustained. An allega- 
tion in the petition that the commission know- 
ingly deprived the employees of the places to 
which they were entitled was held to be suffi- 
cient allegation that the civil service commis- 
sion had acted arbitrarily and abused its dis- 
cretion. 

The court directed the commission to clas- 
sify a chief engineer of the private utility sys- 
tem as a senior engineer rather than merely 
as an engineer subordinate to senior engi- 
neers. Similarly it directed the company’s 
chief clerk, who occupied the highest clerical 
position in the company’s transportation de- 
partment, to be classified by the commission 
as a chief clerk rather than merely as a head 
clerk. The court further directed that those 
who were employed by the private company 
to receive money turned in by conductors and 
bus operators, though properly classified by 
the commission as general clerks, to be as- 
sured by the commission that they would be 
continued in their specialized type of work. 
(Kenney v. Wolff, 191 P. 2d 88, Dist. Ct. App., 
Calif.) 


ANOTHER STATE COURT, however, in reviewing 
the classification of positions by the civil serv- 
ice commission, held that it will not determine 
the wisdom of administrative policies nor pass 
upon purely administrative issues with which 
the agency is vested with discretion. Where 
the record disclosed that the civil service com- 
mission has classified the petitioner’s position 
of chief deputy circuit court clerk as Clerk IV 
in an honest attempt to perform its statutory 
duty, and where it appeared that the peti- 
tioner’s reclassification as Court Executive II 
was given painstaking consideration, and 
there was an honest difference of opinion be- 
tween the petitioner and the commission as to 
the proper classification of the position, the 
commission’s determination as to the classifi- 
cation is final and conclusive. The court de- 
clined to interfere in the absence of evidence of 
bad faith or illegal action. An agreement by the 
department and its subordinate for part-time 
Services to act as secretary of the department 


was held to be merely a recommendation to the 
civil service commission and as such was not 
binding on the civil service commission. It was 
the latter’s responsibility to determine the sal- 
ary after studying the duties and functions of 
the position. (Bischoff v. Wayne County, 31 
N. W. 2d 798, Mich.) 


Promotion Requiring Competition 

What constitutes a promotion requiring 
competition (in jurisdictions where a promo- 
tion from one position to another in a higher 
grade is required to be made on a competi- 
tive basis) has long been a moot issue. Where 
there is a sound classification based on duties 
and functions performed, where titles of posi- 
tions are distinctive and sufficiently descriptive 
of their duties, and where lines of promotion 
are clearly delineated, little difficulty arises in 
determining whether a “detail” or “assign- 
ment” is in fact a “promotion.” Similarly 
where positions are “graded” by salary de- 
marcations, such as by fixing the minimum 
and maximum salary range of the grade, it has 
been held that when the salary of the position 
is increased beyond the maximum of the 
“grade” it constitutes a “promotion.” In those 
jurisdictions which require competitive ex- 
amination to be held among those serving 
within the lower grade in case of promotion, 
the increase beyond the grade may be granted 
only to one who has qualified by competition 
among them. 

In the category of positions in the higher 
administrative and executive posts, and in 
the professional, scientific and technical serv- 
ices, however, where the lines of promotion 
are not clearly indicated (particularly in the 
absence of a comprehensive position classifica- 
tion), just where the line may be drawn in 
determining whether a substantial increase in 
pay constitutes a promotion has not been 
quite so clear. 

Thanks to the New York Court of Appeals, 
we have at last a clear definition of what con- 
stitutes a “promotion” under the competitive 
examination system. In Williams v. Morton, 
(79 N. E. 2d 428) the Court had before it the 
following factual situation. In January, 1942, 
the New York City Board of Education after 
consultation with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the New York Academy of Medicine 
established a position of chief medical ex- 
aminer at a pay range of $10,000 to $12,000 
a year. It was agreed that the position should 
be filled after open competitive examination. 
Because of a dearth of candidates for competi- 
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tion during the war period, the Board of Edu- 
cation appointed one of its examining physi- 
cians (salary $4,000) provisionally as chief 
medical examiner, increasing his pay to 
$7,500. 

In April, 1946, the Commission directed the 
holding of an open competitive examination 
to fill the position permanently. The Board 
of Education, however, soon thereafter abol- 
ished the position. Concurrently, it reinstated 
the provisional appointee to his old position 
of examining physician, and then reassigned 
him “as in charge” of the medical staff of the 
Board at the same salary of $7,500. The Board 
claimed this was a mere “detail” or “assign- 
ment” at the pleasure of the Board; and there- 
fore it did not constitute a “promotion” as 
contemplated by the civil service law requir- 
ing competition. 

In a proceeding instituted by the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association challenging 
the reassignment “as in charge” of the medi- 
cal staff as an evasion of the civil service pro- 
vision of the New York constitution, the As- 
sociation contended that the position was in 
fact not abolished; that the incumbent per- 
formed the identical duties he had been per- 
forming as a provisional chief medical ex- 
aminer, and this was admitted by the Board 
of Education. The Civil Service Commission 
claimed that because there was no maximum 
salary fixed for the position of examining 
physician (the minimum of the grade was 
$3,000 with no maximum) no competitive 
promotion examination was required under 
the civil service law. 

The lower courts sustained the Board and 
Commission and dismissed the petition. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the lower courts, 
stating: 

There can be no question of the power of the 
board of education to abolish the position of 
chief medical examiner. Nor was the board neces- 
sarily wrong in raising Dr. Conboy’s salary, for 
no maximum salary grade was attached to his 
civil service position of examining physician, 
Grade 4. But competitive examination for the 
position of chief medical examiner was practica- 
ble, as all the parties are agreed; and that being 
so, we are brought to the question whether the 
employment of Dr. Conboy as medical examiner 
in charge of the medical staff of the board of edu- 
cation was a “promotion” within the meaning of 
the civil service principle of the State Constitu- 
tion (Art. V, §6) which clearly requires all pro- 
motions as well as all appointments to be made 
for merit and fitness after determination thereof 
by competitive examination, unless such an ex- 
amination would be futile. 

The duties now being performed by Dr. Con- 
boy are the exceptional duties that had been laid 


down by the board of education for its former 
position of chief medical examiner, that is to 
say, supervision of the departmental medical staff 
and of all its affairs and employees. Moreover, 
the salary paid to Dr. Conboy for this service is 
nearly twice as much as that which he had pre- 
viously received in his civil service position of 
examining physician, Grade 4. Such an advance 
in income and in professional responsibility and 
prestige is certainly a “promotion” in every fair 
sense of that word. The board of education 
should, therefore, be directed to stop its employ- 
ment of Dr. Conboy as medical examiner in 
charge of its medical staff and should be enjoined 
from assigning the duties of that position to any 
one except a person appointed thereto from an 
eligible list established through a competitive ex- 
amination conducted pursuant to the civil serv- 
ice law. 


CASE NOTES 


Power of State Civil Service Commission.— 
Under the New York civil service law, the 
state civil service commission may rescind a 
civil service examination held by a municipal 
civil service commission or an eligible list es- 
tablished by the latter even after an appoint- 
ment has been made from such list, where it 
is found by the state commission that the ex- 
amination was fraudulently or improperly 
held in violation of the civil service rules. The 
state commission may not be enjoined from 
investigating the nature and character of the 
examination with possible result in its can- 
cellation because of alleged bias or prejudice 
on the part of the state commission inferred 
from a preliminary investigation of the acts 
of the municipal commission in holding the 
examination, since the statute vests in the 
state commission the sole power of making 
such investigation. The maintenance and pro- 
tection of the merit system in the civil service 
are matters of state concern, and appropriate 
power may be vested in the state civil service 
commission by general law without violating 
the home-rule provisions of the state constitu- 
tion. Appointments made from an eligible list 
rescinded by the state commission nullify all 
appointments made therefrom whether the 
incumbents appointed therefrom are veterans 
or not. Tenure laws do not apply to appoint- 
ments made from such rescinded list. (Kaney 
v. New York State Civil Service Commission, 
4 N. Y. S. 2d 8.) 


Scope of State Powers.—The state has com- 
prehensive power over the method of selection 
or removal of employees of political subdivi- 
sions; and such state laws affecting the rela- 
tions between a local government and its sub- 
ordinate employees relating to appointment, 
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suspension, removal or demotion supersede all 
local laws relating thereto. (Burgess v. Willey, 
58 A. 2d 454, Pa.) 


Covering-In of Incumbents.—Adoption by a 
New Jersey municipality of the state civil serv- 
ice act (to be applied to the city) does not 
serve to cover in without examination the po- 
sition of legal assistant in the law department 
of the city, where such an office was never 
created by local ordinance. After the city cre- 
ated the position of assistant city counsel, the 
incumbent of a position of legal assistant did 
not thereby attain civil service status so as to 
require his appointment to the newly created 
office. It was held that a local office in New 
Jersey may not be created except by express 
ordinance. (City of Orange v. Goldberg, 58 
A. ed 211, N. J.) 


Term of Office.—A constitutional provision 
limiting terms of office for a specified period, 
and providing that incumbents thereof shall 
continue to hold office until their successors 
shall have been elected or appointed and 
qualified, does not serve to grant a new term 
for a further fixed period, but is a contingent 
extension of the term defeasible by election 
or appointment of another for a new term. 
(Swank v. Tyndall, 78 N. E. 2d 535, Ind.) 


Definition of “Public Officer.’—A deputy 
sheriff, even though substituting for the sher- 
iff, and who may only act in the name of the 
sheriff, and who performs no independent ac- 
tion in that he is only the agent of the sheriff 
who deputized him to act in the latter’s name 
and by his authority, and who holds no fixed 
term of office but serves at the pleasure of the 
sheriff, is not a “public officer” within its 
usual meaning under constitutional provisions 
prohibiting extension of the term of any of- 
ficer or increasing or diminishing his salary 
during his term of office. (Rusch v. Board of 
County Commissioners, 191 P. 2d 870, Mon- 
tana.) 


Prevailing Rate of Pay.—The San Francisco 
charter provides that employees in skilled 
crafts must be paid by the board of super- 
visors at the same “rate of pay” as is estab- 
lished for such crafts by collective bargaining 
with private employers of industry in San 
Francisco. The provision was attacked as in- 
valid on the ground that it enabled private 
individuals to determine the rate of pay to be 
fixed by the city, and was therefore an unlaw- 
ful delegation of legislative power; it was also 


attacked on the further ground that it dele- 
gated to private citizens control over city 
money or to perform any city function. The 
court upheld the validity of the charter pro- 
vision, holding that the charter merely set up 
a standard for determining rates of pay for 
city employees and was not an attempt to give 
public employees the right to bargain collec- 
tively in violation of the labor code. (Adams 
v. Wolff, 1go P. 2d 665, Dist. C. App., Calif.) 


Discretion in Assignment of Subordinates.— 
The police chief of Atlanta, pursuant to a 
resolution of the city council, appointed a 
number of negro policemen and restricted 
their assignment to areas of the city populated 
almost exclusively by negroes. The city char- 
ter authorizes the chief of police to assign 
members of the police force to such duty or 
detail as he may deem in his discretion advis- 
able in maintaining the public peace. In a 
proceeding to enjoin the police chief from 
assigning negro policemen to such exclusive 
areas of the city and restricting them to arrests 
only of negroes, the court denied the peti- 
tioner’s plea of relief, holding that such as- 
signments were vested exclusively in the po- 
lice chief, with which discretion the court 
would not interfere. (Yarn v. City of Atlanta, 
47 S. E. 2d 556, Ga.) 


Liability for Negligence—A public em- 
ployee who performs a purely ministerial act 
not requiring exercise of any judgment or dis- 
cretion is liable for ordinary negligence or 
willful or wanton misconduct, it was ruled in 
Mower v. Williams, 78 N. E. 2d 529 (App. 
Ct. Ill.). It was held to be against the public 
interest and against public policy to shield 
such an employee from liability when a driver 
of a snow plow was found negligent in collid- 
ing with a citizen’s automobile on the public 
highway. 


Liability of Police Officer—A municipality 
is not liable for acts of a policeman which in- 
jure a person sought to be arrested, where 
such injury occurs in the course of the police- 
man performing his necessary duty, even if 
the arrest is found later to have been unlaw- 
ful. While so acting, and within the sphere of 
his authority, he is acting for the municipality 
in enforcing the peace, and reasonable and 
prudent conduct on his part in making an 
arrest is all that is required. However, where 
a police officer uses greater force than neces- 
sary in making an arrest or in maintaining the 
public peace, he is personally liable, not the 
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municipality, for injury to others due to his 
acts which go beyond the authority vested in 
him as a policeman. (Archer v. City of Cisco, 
211 S. W. 2d 955, Texas.) 


Length of Suspension.—A statute which au- 
thorizes the suspension of a policeman for 
disciplinary reasons and limiting such suspen- 
sion to a period “not to exceed go days in 
any year,” was construed to apply to the cal- 
endar year in which the suspension was made. 
A policeman was suspended on December 1 
for 45 days. The petitioner claimed he could 
not be suspended for more than 30 days. The 
suspension for 45 days was sought to be de- 
fended by the city on the ground that the 45 
day suspension covered 30 days in one year 
and 15 days of the following year; in other 
words, on the theory that the suspension was, 
in effect, one of go days in one year and one 
of 15 days in one following year. The court, 
however, ruled that the suspension under the 
statute was limited to 30 days in any one year, 
starting from the date of suspension. (City of 
Anniston v. Douglas, 34 So. 2d 467, Ala.) 


Veterans’ Preference 

Preference in Layoff.—A decision of far- 
reaching implications and of grave concern to 
non-veterans in the federal civil service was 
handed down by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals (Boston) on June 28, af- 
fecting the rights of veterans under reduction 
in force regulations. The court held that the 
Veteran Preference Act of 1912 is still in full 
force and effect notwithstanding the enact- 
ment of the Veteran Preference Act of 1944. 
The 1g12 Act provides that all non-veterans 
in the service must be laid off. before any vet- 
eran may be discharged for lack of work or 
lack of appropriation. Basing its determina- 
tion on the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in Hilton v. Sullivan (decided June 1, 
1948, and reviewed in this issue), the court 
held that the Congress in the Veteran Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944, as maintained by the Su- 
preme Court, 
... did not intend to restrict, limit or narrow 
the scope of the benefits conferred upon veterans 
by earlier legislation, but instead, intended to en- 
large the preference in government employment 
they already enjoy.... The language of the 
1912 provision ... was an absolute command 
that no governmental department should: dis- 
charge, drop or reduce in rank any honorably 
discharged veteran federal employee with a rat- 
ing of “good.” 


It is feared that this decision, if sustained 


by the highest court, will gravely affect the 
retention possibilities of non-veteran employ- 
ees regardless of seniority—even more so than 
heretofore applied in practice under the ear- 
lier interpretation of the civil service commis- 
sion. (Wettre v. Hague, C. C. A. First Dis- 
trict.) 


Service with Merchant Marine.—The United 
States Supreme Court (May 24, 1948) declined 
to review the case of Redding v. City of Los 
Angeles, 185 P. 2d. 430, Calif., reviewed in 
Public Personnel Review, April, 1948, which 
held that service with the Merchant Marine 
did not entitle one serving therein to prefer- 
ence in civil service appointments as a war 
veteran in the “armed forces.”” The Supreme 
Court dismissed the appeal “for want of a 
substantial federal question.” 


Promotional Preference Unconstitutional— 
The Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
recently held unconstitutional the provision 
of the Illinois Civil Service Code (Section 
1014) which granted war veterans a_prefer- 
ence in promotion examinations Over non- 
veterans by giving veterans extra point cred- 
its in addition’ to their earned examination 
ratings. An appeal is now pending in the II- 
linois Supreme Court. 


Discharge 

Appeal and Hearing.—A member of the city 
police force was discharged for conduct un- 
becoming an officer. It was based on his arrest 
while off duty on suspicion of robbery, and 
his conduct at time of his arrest. Affirmance 
of his discharge by the civil service commis- 
sion after proper hearing was upheld where 
such affirmance by the commission was found 
to be reasonably justified by the facts. Under 
the Massachusetts statute an employee is en- 
titled to a hearing de novo on all material 
evidence and a final decision by the civil serv- 
ice commission upon that evidence, and not 
merely to a review of a previous hearing held 
before the appointing officer. (Sullivan v. 
Municipal Court of Roxbury, 78 N. E. 2d 
618, Mass.) 


Time Limits for Hearing.—The Los Angeles 
charter provides that the civil service com- 
missioners shall, within 15 days after discharge 
of an employee or within 5 days after notice 
of appeal by the employee, proceed to investi- 
gate the grounds for dismissal. It was held that 
this does not limit the time in which the com- 
mission may hold a hearing. It is necessary 
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only that the hearing be held within a rea- 
sonable time. The court will not order rein- 
statement on the ground of undue delay in 
hearing the charges unless it clearly appears 
that the delay is unreasonable and _ wilful. 
(Steen v. City of Los Angeles, 190 P. 2d 937, 
Calif.) 


Removal After Fraudulent Examination.— 
A number of firemen appointed after an al- 
leged fraudulent examination held by the 
Lackawanna, N. Y. civil service commission 
were ordered dropped from their positions by 
the state civil service commission which, under 
the New York law, has authority to nullify 
an examination held by a local commission 
where there is fraud or illegality. Petitioners 
contended that inasmuch as their appoint- 
ments were completed and they had fulfilled 
the probationary term, their appointments 
could not be rescinded; nor could they be re- 
moved from their positions except upon 
charges after a hearing, as provided for perma- 
nent employees. They claimed further that 
any alleged misconduct or illegality of the city 
commission could not be imputed to them as 
affecting their vested rights. It was held that 
the appointments were tainted with fraud and 
could therefore be rescinded. It was not 
deemed to be a “removal” within the terms 
of the protective provisions of the civil serv- 
ice law. (Sippell v. Dowd, 76 N. Y. S. 2d 440; 
Sp. Ct. Erie Ct., aff'd, App. Div. 4th Dept.) 


Retirement 

Proof of Age.—Under the civil service act 
affecting cities in Illinois, it is specifically pro- 
vided that the date of birth given on the ap- 
plication of a candidate for examination by 
the civil service commission shall be conclusive 
proof of the age of the employee for purposes 
of the retirement system. The petitioner, a po- 
lice captain, was able to prove from official 
records that he was actually 4 years older than 
the date specified on his original application 
for policeman. It was maintained that the date 
in the application for the examination es- 
topped the petitioner from claiming any other 
age under the retirement system. It was ruled 
that a statute is not invalid solely because it 


declares certain evidence as conclusive of a 
fact, even if it can be disproved by docu- 
mentary or official records. (Goudie v. All- 
man, 78 N. E. 2d 522, App. Ct. of IIl.) 


Changes in Retirement Plan.—Where a 
charter provision affecting pensions of city 
policemen may be amended from time to 
time, there is no contractual obligation to 
maintain the pension as of the time of enter- 
ing employment of the city. The pension does 
not become vested until the person has been 
retired. Changes in the pension provision may 
lawfully be made applicable to those still serv- 
ing and not yet retired. (Brown v. City of 
Highland Park, 30 N. W. 2d 798, Mich.) 


Authority to Levy Tax.—Legislative author- 
ity to a municipality to levy a tax to provide 
for municipal firemen’s pensions does not vio- 
late the state constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting the legislature from imposing taxes 
on a municipality for local or corporate pur- 
poses without the city’s consent. While the 
legislature may not directly levy such taxes, it 
may grant to municipalities authority to do 
so. Refund of the total amount of contribu- 
tion to a city pension fund by any fireman 
who resigned or was discharged after 10 years 
of service was held not to be “extra compensa- 
tion for past services” or a gratuity, and such 
refund was deemed to be a final release for 
prior wage deductions and did not become 
city’s property but were merely held in trust 
for purposes of the pension fund. (Sommers 
v. Patton, 78 N. E. 2d 313.) 


Discretion in Determining Contribution.— 
A city ordinance which authorized a board of 
trustees of the city retirement system to deter- 
mine the city’s amount of contribution to the 
annuity reserve fund without the city fixing 
any standards to guide the board other than 
a general provision that it adopt mortality 
and other tables deemed necessary to compute 
such amount on the basis of an actuarial val- 
uation was held invalid as delegating to an 
administrative board power to make appropri- 
ations, and indirectly power to impose taxes, 
contrary to the home-rule act. (Thiesen v. 
Parker, 31 N. W. 2d 806, Mich.) 
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A Human Relations Case Book for Executives 
and Supervisors. Frances S. Drake and 
Charles A. Drake. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1948. 187 p., $2.50. 


There are a good many books on manage- 
ment and supervision, most of them published 
since the war, which are better texts than the 
pre-war books because of their emphasis on 
the scientific findings of industrial psycholo- 
gists. These have grown out of a new kind of 
industrial research during the past ten years 
or so. The contributions of top-rank psycholo- 
gists like Carl Rogers (interviewing), Walter 
Bingham (testing), Norman Maier (motiva- 
tion), Robert McMurray (personality adjust- 
ments), Roethlisberger and Dickson (worker 
morale), Ordway Tead (leadership), and other 
psychologists have given management experts 
like the Drakes new tools for appraising man- 
agement efficiency. 

A Human Relations Casebook is just that— 
a collection of 75 cases of good and bad hu- 
man relationships for executives and super- 
visors to ponder. It is hoped they will read it; 
for many, the shoe will pinch. This little book 
draws heavily on the type of psychological 
research mentioned, such as that carried out 
by the Western Electric Hawthorne Works, 
Chicago. The book highlights the whole new 
emphasis in industry on the man rather than 
the machine. While public administration is 
not mentioned, the book is as useful on the 
shelf of a civil service director as on that of 
any captain of industry. Human relations are 
human relations, wherever you find them. 

Perhaps the chief value of this latest text of 
McGraw-Hill’s Industrial Organization and 
Management series is its form. It is written as 
simply as a primer, a text of elementary em- 
ployment practice, admirably suited for the 
classroom, whether on a university campus or 
in a supervisory training course in a modern 
factory. 

Its six highly readable chapters are titled 
“Adjusting the Human Resources,” “Develop- 
ing Attitudes and Sentiments,” “Using and 
Abusing Incentives,” “Bargaining with Indi- 
viduals and Groups,” “Mobilizing the Brain- 
power of an Organization,” and “The Ways 
of Executives and Supervisors.” There are 
about a dozen case histories under each chap- 


ter, and each begins with a brief paragraph 
or two of generalization, followed by a spe- 
cific case in point, usually not more than a page 
in length. This, in turn, is followed by a page 
or less of comment, as in the chapter on in- 
centives, on why the particular incentive plan 
failed. At the end of each of the 75 cases pre- 
sented are two or three topics for discussion. 

The case histories are well selected, and pro- 
vide a rich mine of illustration and example 
which are obviously drawn from management 
experience rather than opinion or prejudice. 
They are cases of true failures and successes in 
supervisory relationships and the moral to 
each is well drawn. If a few hallowed idols are 
knocked down in the process by the newer 
psychology, such as may be found in the “Bar- 
gaining with Individuals and Groups” chap- 
ter, it merely earmarks the book as belonging 
to a modern era. 

It occurred to this reviewer that the text 
would make an excellent one for the psychol- 
ogy classroom, because some mental mecha- 
nisms and personality types illustrated are 
those the professor in a class of abnormal psy- 
chology might describe. There are numerous 
examples, such as the demon executive, who 
drove himself until late at night, and often on 
Saturdays and Sundays; the paranoid em- 
ployee, who got in trouble with workers and 
bosses in whatever department he was placed; 
the fussy executive who quibbled over minute 
details while ignoring the more important de- 
tails of his job; the frustration in employees 
under certain management conditions, which 
always seems to lead to aggression of some sort; 
the stuffed shirt who wastes his time in busy 
idleness. Other types of supervisors, like the 
“Comma Chaser” and the “All Seeing Eye,” 
are pointed out, not in a spirit of ridicule, but 
to show the devastating effect of such per 
sonality quirks on staffs and employees. 

The book stresses what needs to be stressed 
over and over again: that management deals 
not with buildings, or machines, or finances, 
but with people. That its success must be 
measured largely in terms of two factors: first, 
its insight in interpreting and satisfying hu- 
man wants; and second, its skill in evaluating 
human aptitudes and abilities and then ap 
plying. these in production. As the book states 
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in its introduction: “Every manager... 
makes mistakes in certain of his judgments 
and actions. He thereby stirs up resentment, 
produces maladjustments, and impedes prog- 
ress. Other of his judgments and actions are 
entirely sound, fostering good will and har- 
monious relationships. Good and poor man- 
agers alike have at one time or another ex- 
hibited both modes of performance. There, 
however, the similarity ends. The discerning 
manager looks back appraisingly on the na- 
ture and consequences of what he has done 
in the past. As a result, his “misses” are sel- 
dom repeated, while the “hits” are allowed 
to condition his personality and his methods. 
The poor manager, on the other hand, pur- 
sues an indiscriminate course of trial and er- 
ror. His ways are largely unmodified by the 
lessons of past experience, either his own or 
that of others.” 

The well-chosen case histories of actual sit- 
uations describing how they were mishandled 
or successfully met, together with the book’s 
excellent organization for teaching purposes, 
and the selected bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter, should help to shorten this pe- 
riod of trial and error for any manager or 
supervisor with an open mind.—LyNpon Bas- 
cock, Wayne County Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


Job Evaluation. Jay L. Otis and Richard H. 
Leukart. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
1948. 473 p. $6.65. 

The authors have attempted to delineate 
the principles of sound wage and salary ad- 
ministration based on job analysis and to pre- 
sent them, together with illustrations of tech- 
niques, in a single volume. Such an effort has 
been overdue. Those who have attempted to 
keep up with the prolific literature of job 
evaluation will agree with the authors that a 
compelling need has developed for an organ- 
ized presentation of this subject matter. 

Mr. Otis is Professor of Psychology, and 
Director of the Personnel Research Institute, 
Western Reserve University; Mr. Leukart is 
Director of Industrial Relations for the Na- 
tional Screw and Manufacturing Company. 
Together they have brought to this work a 
wealth of scholarship, research, and experi- 
ence in wage administration. They are es- 
pecially thorough and surefooted when deal- 
ing with job evaluation as applied to 
blue-collar work in private industry. 

The first chapter contains a helpful discus- 


sion of the basic problems in wage and salary 
administration. A brief history is given of de- 
velopments in our industrial system, develop- 
ment of crafts, growth of unions, legislation 
affecting wages, and recent developments in 
management-employee relationships. A good 
case is made that systematic wage administra- 
tion can become the basis for employer-em- 
ployee understanding. Job evaluation of it- 
self does not favor management over labor; if 
objectively applied, it operates to the interests 
of both. The authors realize, however, that 
job analysis can be manipulated and all too 
often has been used in industry to substanti- 
ate a point of view rather than to secure facts 
upon which a point of view can be estab- 
lished. 

Increasing numbers of companies are turn- 
ing to systematic and orderly methods of clas- 
sifying jobs and determining wage rates. This 
is true in the face of many failures. Many 
plans die at birth; many more fail after a pe- 
riod of initial success. Even now the majority 
of companies in the United States have no 
definite program for administering wages and 
salaries paid to their workers. The authors re- 
gard it as surprising that so many companies 
that pride themselves on precision workman- 
ship have no logical reasons for the existing 
relationships among the rates for different oc- 
cupations, and frequently pay widely differing 
wage rates to workers performing the same 
tasks. This incongruity also surprises many en- 
gaged in public personnel administration, par- 
ticularly when critics of government pay plans 
so frequently point to industry as a model in 
these matters. 

The limited success of job evaluation in in- 
dustry, after several decades of experimenta- 
tion, should provide the tip-off that the re- 
quirements for success lie deeper and are more 
difficult to attain than mere technical expert- 
ness in job factfinding and evaluation. The 
big requirement is a genuine decision by man- 
agement, concurred in by employees, to ad- 
minister a wage program on the basis of ob- 
served facts. This decision, as the authors 
say, “commits the company to self-discipline 
with respect to pricing jobs and paying men. 
This means abandoning the practice of mak- 
ing rate adjustments based on expediency, 
pressure, favoritism, caprice, incomplete in- 
formation, or indeed on any basis other than 
agreed-upon observations and facts inter- 
preted in terms of established standards.” Such 
a decision is difficult to make and cleave to— 
difficult for both management and labor. 
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Although the authors know that basic man- 
agement philosophy may be more critical than 
the particular technique used for job evalua- 
tion, this book is mostly about techniques. 
Three chapters describe both the non-quanti- 
tative and quantitative evaluation systems, ex- 
plain in detail how to apply them, reproduce 
examples of rating scales and other forms, and 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
various systems in different situations. The 
War Manpower classification of systems is fol- 
lowed. The ranking system, the point system, 
the factor comparison system—these are all 
covered thoroughly. Weakest is the treatment 
of the job classification system, the one used 
in almost all governmental organizations. No 
reference is made to the pioneering work of 
Griffenhagen, Jacobs, and Telford. The fed- 
eral classification system is given only token 
and somewhat confused treatment. In fact, 
the authors complain that “the United States 
Civil Service Commission makes little definite 
information available regarding specific cri- 
teria for classification.”” No mention is made 
of the grade definitions in the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, or of the United 
States Civil Service Commissions’ numerous 
class specifications recently issued. 

There is limited discussion of uses other 
than job evaluation which class specification 
can serve. Perhaps the most extensive “other 
use” has been in connection with civil serv- 
ice examination in states, cities, and counties. 
Yet the authors have nothing whatever to say 
about this widespread experience which has 
been building up in this country for more 
than 40 years. 

The selection and definition of allocation 
factors and factor degrees is given consider- 
able attention. Numerous examples of fac- 
tors are given. The reader may be disap- 
pointed, however, that there is not more 
theoretical discussion of the factor concept, or 
more about the rationale of selecting opti- 
mum factors for a given occupational situa- 
tion. The opinion is expressed that factors 
should be assigned different weights, but no 
experimental findings or summary of experi- 
ence is presented in support. The work of 
C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and his collaborators is dis- 
cussed briefly, and some very good practical 
questions raised about his conclusion that the 
number of factors can feasibly be reduced to 
two or three. Otis and Leukart refrain, how- 
ever, just as Lawshe himself does, from theo- 
rizing about the meaning of Lawshe’s statisti- 
cal results. 


More than 70 pages are given to job fact- 
finding and writing job descriptions. Instruc- 
tions are given in detail, and many illustrative 
forms are reproduced. Some may regard this 
section as unnecessarily long and involved. It 
compares poorly, for example, with the treat. 
ment of the same subject in the recent Life 
Office Management Association report “Cleri- 
cal Salary Administration.” Although long, 
this section does not completely cover its sub- 
ject. Treating job descriptions and job speci- 
fications (for job rating purposes) as separate 
items, the authors take no cognizance of the 
recent trend both in industry and government 
to combine the general description and fac. 
tor breakdown into one position description. 

Finding job facts by the questionnaire 
method is disposed of summarily. Otis and 
Leukart simply say the questionnaire method 
does not work, and should be passed over in 
favor of the interview and observation. In tak- 
ing this position, they ignore the 10 years of 
L.O.M.A. research summarized in the report 
mentioned above; they ignore the fact that a 
considerable number of the “best managed 
companies” (according to American Manage- 
ment Association ratings) use the question- 
naire method for executive, supervisory, and 
clerical positions; they ignore the at least par- 
tially successful use of the questionnaire 
method by hundreds of public agencies at all 
levels of government. It may have been the 
authors’ intent to condemn this method only 
in its application to manual occupations, but 
they did not qualify their criticism in this way. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
about verification of job evaluation ratings. A 
procedure is explained whereby evaluations 
made by one system are tested by evaluating 
the same jobs by means of one of the other 
systems. Where the results differ, the individ 
ual jobs can be scrutinized closely to run 
down the reason for the discrepancy. This 
procedure suggests many possibilities for use 
in research, but it is questionable whether 
many operating situations would allow time 
for such painstaking verification. At this point, 
it should be mentioned that the authors do 
not concern themselves with the problem of 
reducing the time and cost of job evaluation, 
although this is frequently the critical prob- 
lem for those engaged in this work. 

What is said about “classification of em- 
ployees on the job” will shock many readers 
in the federal service because it casually gives 
the supervisor the major responsibility for al- 
locating individual positions, after such elabo- 
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rate care has been given to pegging jobs, or 
classes, at their correct relative levels. 

Useful information is given on conducting 
wage surveys, setting wage rates, methods of 
granting wage increases, merit ratings, and 
other aspects of wage administration. One 
chapter deals with the relationship between 
job evaluation and collective bargaining. 

It is easy to think of Job Evaluation as a 
college textbook. In the preface the authors 
say that “‘with a book of this type it is possible 
to conduct a college course on the subject 
without depending on reading material of 
limited scope and point of view.” It may be 
used widely for this purpose, although its 
scope largely excludes job evaluation in the 
public service and as applied anywhere to pro- 
fessional, administrative, and clerical work. 
Whether it will be read widely away from the 
campus is questionable. The binding is at- 
tractive, the paper good quality, the typogra- 
phy very satisfactory. But the book is not easy 
reading. It is long and sometimes repetitious. 
It is likely to be read completely only by the 
most determined and by those required to do 
so. Job Evaluation, however, will be quite a 
valuable reference use because it is carefully 
indexed and is rich in illustrative material.— 
Witut1AM T. McDonatp, Departmental Civil- 
ian Personnel Branch, Navy Department. 


Counseling Employees. Earl M. Bowler and 
Frances Triggs Dawson. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 1948. 236 p. $4.00. 


Earl M. Bowler, Coordinator, Public Serv- 
ice Occupations, Bureau of Industrial and 
Business Training Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Frances T. Dawson, Per- 
sonnel Consultant and Director of Vocational 
Education, Elon College, N. C., effectively 
cover the scope, purpose and values of em- 
ployee counseling and present a summary of 
the experience of private industry in this field. 
Although reference is made to counseling in 
federal service, the discussion has been di- 
rected toward industry, rather than public ad- 
ministration. Through its description of es- 
tablished programs, the book offers to an 
industrial concern contemplating the installa- 
tion of a counseling program a picture of the 
gains that may be expected by way of im- 
proved employee morale, more effective man- 
agement and supervision, and hence increased 
production. The language is non-technical 
and will-be found equally readable by the 
layman, technician, and student. 


The authors state in the preface that the 
book has been prepared to help all counselors 
do a better job. Much has been accomplished 
in this direction through the statement of the 
objectives of a counseling program and recom- 
mendations as to methods of carrying out 
these objectives. Of particular merit is the in- 
clusion of an outline for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the counselor’s assistance to man- 
agement, superivisors, and employees. The 
counselor is also advised in regard to record 
keeping and the importance of reports to 
management. 

In outlining the various types of counsel- 
ing the authors digress to describe in con- 
siderable detail the programs for veterans and 
the physically handicapped, including the ac- 
tivities of state and federal agencies in this 
field. In this connection there are frequent 
references to the facilities of the public em- 
ployment service. Of course no discussion of 
these programs would be complete without 
recognition of the role of the United States 
Employment Service and the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, but it is unfortunate that 
some of the references are not accurate in re- 
gard to organization and federal-state aspects 
of these programs. In view of the confused 
legislative history of the Employment Service, 
however, the errors are certainly understand- 
able. 

On the basis of an analysis of a number of 
industrial programs, the authors suggest that 
a counselor’s duties might be described as “‘co- 
ordination, consultation and confabulation.” 
Under coordination are grouped those duties 
relating to gathering the opinions, sentiments 
and reactions of employees and making this 
information available to management for con- 
sideration in the establishment of policies and 
practices designed to improve morale of the 
work force. Consultation includes interviews 
with employees in which the counselor serves 
both as a listening-post and as an aid to the 
employee to help himself. Confabulation is 
the informal conversation with the worker as 
the counselor visits throughout the plant—the 
goodwill-building necessary to a_ successful 
counseling program. The activities in which 
the three C’s may be practiced include, among 
others, service in respect to social, economic 
and health problems, work adjustment, induc- 
tion, recreation, etc. In carrying out these ac- 
tivities the authors stress the desirability of 
performing some of them on the shop floor 
instead of handling them in a central office. 
The point is effectively made that if the coun- 
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selor visits the production floor frequently and 
is at home there with both workers and fore- 
men, many minor problems can be settled on 
the spot and the development of major issues 
avoided. 

The authors emphasize that the counselor 
must operate in a staff capacity and not in 
any way overlap with or conflict with the su- 
pervisory line. The book is not equally clear, 
however, in respect to the place of the coun- 
seling function in relation to the total prob- 
lem of personnel management. At one point 
the reader is told in a footnote that the au- 
thors “recognizing the feeling of union lead- 
ers towards personnel department workers 
believe that counseling and trained services 
can function most effectively when attached to 
the production division . . 
nel workers do not universally accept this 
point of view, it has not been emphasized 
throughout our book.” In the opinion of the 
reviewer, however, the counselor's role, 
whether in or apart from the personnel de- 
partment, has not been adequately delimited. 
The reader is particularly confused by the ap- 
parent overlap between counseling and such 
other personnel functions as placement, fol- 
low-up after job assignment, performance 
evaluation, and certain aspects of research. 
On the other hand, in the discussion of re- 
lated counseling activities, the counselor’s 
functions in respect to cooperation and co- 
ordination with the safety and training pro- 
gram is clearly presented. 

It is realistically pointed out that the supply 
of trained and experienced employee coun- 
selors is limited. Although the number has 
grown with the rapid development of the pro- 
gram during the war in industry as well as in 
public and military service, recruiting the 
qualified counselor is still a difficult under- 
taking. The authors recommend that the three 
basic qualifications of applicants to be care- 
fully investigated by employers are (1) ob- 
jectivity, (2) respect for the individual, and 
(3) self-understanding. It is urged that these 
qualifications be given greater weight in the 
selection process than the candidate’s educa- 
tional background. Additional resources 
needed by good counselors include mature 
judgment, ability to listen, resourcefulness 
and reliability, a sense of humor, personal in- 
tegrity, ability to make constructive criticism, 
and skill in interviewing. Wisely the authors 
have not suggested any standard requirements 
as to experience and training. A college back- 
ground is considered desirable, but not es- 


. because person-. 


sential. Previous employment should have in- 
cluded experience in interviewing and should 
provide a knowledge of occupations and an 
understanding of people and the workers rela- 
tionship to his job. Breadth of experience is 
desirable. The reader is reminded that specific 
requirements must be determined in relation 
to the particular duties to be assigned. If, for 
example, the counselor is to represent man- 
agement in a public relations capacity in 
informing the community of the plant's em- 
ployee relations program, another prerequi- 
site is added to the requirement for his posi- 
tion. On-the-job experience at various spots 
throughout the plant is recommended as part 
of the counselor’s in-service training. 

The bibliography included at the end of 
each chapter is a definite contribution. This 
is supplemented by references to additional 
source material through a rather profuse use 
of footnotes which, while somewhat distract- 
ing to the reader, adds to the usefulness of the 
book as a handbook or text.—HELEN F. Har- 
RINGTON, Directorate of Civilian Personnel, 
Department of the Air Force. 


Personnel Management. Michael J. Jucius. 
Richard Irwin Co., Chicago. 1947. 696 p. 
$6.00. 


The author has contributed a_ valuable 
book on personnel management which should 
serve to give anyone unfamiliar with the field 
a clear interpretation of its scope without 
having to wade through confusing personnel 
jargon. 

Written as a basic college text, it admirably 
carries out the author’s intention of providing 
the college student who has limited business 
experience with the material that will give 
him a real and down-to-earth picture of the 
field of personnel management in its broadest 
sense. To the seasoned practitioner in the 
field, very little material is included which he 
will not already have seen, reviewed, and con- 
sidered. Despite the 700 pages, the book can 
be read in a relatively short time. It is logi- 
cally presented and written in a clear and in- 
teresting style. The personnel administrator 
should find it worthy of review as a check on 
the status and development of his own person- 
nel program and for reassurance as to the ap- 
proach he may be taking in meeting his or- 
ganization’s personnel requirements. 

The principles, practices, problems and or- 
ganization of personnel work are all included, 
but, keeping his purpose in mind, the author 
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has not become involved in the details, con- 
troversial refinements and mechanical proc- 
esses of selection, testing, job evaluation, 
training and labor relations. Each principle 
and practice is carefully illustrated with actual 
examples, including forms, and check lists, 
where applicable. In his own words, “Empha- 
sis is upon principles of personnel manage- 
ment, good practices, and selected examples 
of generally accepted solutions to common 
problems.” 

The text is written from the point of view 
of the employer’s part in the personnel pro- 
gram and thus, unlike many writings in the 
field, does not leave the novice in a state of 
confusion as to whether a particular person- 
nel practice should derive its greatest em- 
phasis and importance from the employee, the 
union, or the employer. Personnel manage- 
ment in this presentation is definitely confined 
to the employer of labor and considered a 
responsibility of management. 

An industrial, commercial, or governmental 
organization engaged in training new techni- 
cians in personnel work should find the text 
valuable as a starting point for the training 
program. Together with group-conference in- 
struction and on-the-job training, it should 
hasten the thinking and development of new- 
comers to the field. Each chapter is followed 
by thought-provoking questions and problems 
on the material covered, which are of assist- 


ance in the instructional process. 

Starting with the practical, social and eco- 
nomic background of personnel development, 
the author carefully and quickly discusses the 
importance of specific objectives and policies 
of a personnel program. As he puts it, “There 
are no simple or quick answers to the complex 
problems of human relations; there is no ‘get- 
rich-quick’ road in this field. The best path— 
albeit slow and one calling for patience and 
painstaking—is that of due consideration to 
fundamental questions and principles which 
when applied to specific problems will serve 
to yield satisfactory answers.” In writing the 
book, the entire personnel field is surveyed 
from this approach. , 

After covering the fundamentals of organi- 
zational structure, the author goes on to treat, 
in a comprehensive manner, the basic subjects 
of recruitment, labor supply, selection pro- 
cedure, interviewing, testing, training, health 
and safety, employee services, job evaluation, 
and wage policies and plans. These are sup- 
plemented by chapters on the handling of 
grievances, disciplinary action, employee mo- 
tivation factors, hours of work, union relation- 
ships, personnel research and control, and spe- 
cial personnel problems on such subjects as 
absenteeism, older employees, male and fe- 
male differences, handicapped workers, and 
veterans.—_GEorGE Witcus, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 
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Personnel Administration—General Aspects 


Capp, Gorpon R. “What Price Ability in 
the Public Service.” Personnel Administration 
10 (5) May, 1948: 1-4.-When the prestige of 
public service is high, we hold up membership 
in an “administrative elite’ to promising re- 
cruits as a route to quick and high personal 
prestige, which can later be converted to cash. 
When the service’s magnetic pull is weak, we 
tend to pronounce the doom of a career serv- 
ice or to assert that higher salaries alone will 
save the day. Our thesis should be that a gov- 
ernment career service will survive and thrive if 
and as we emphasize opportunity for service 
and avoid stressing personal prestige and finan- 
cial reward. The result will not be perfect, just 
better, if we offer opportunity to perform a 
service which is interesting, at times exciting, 
and responsive to an individual’s desire to do 
good work, rather than emphasizing good pay 
and “your name in lights.” Administrators must 
be prepared to make good on promises of op- 
portunity to serve. For one thing, we can in- 
crease the quantity and enliven the substance of 
matters delegated within our organization. We 
can create conditions and systems in our agen- 
cies which increase freedom of action farther 
and farther down the line. Applications of 
current research findings in human relations 
to industrial experience show that the good 
old American theory of democracy can be ap- 
plied to advantage in shops and offices—in the 
sense of maximum freedom of action, and 
maximum worker participation. We should 
establish clearly the relationship between the 
job and the end product and put as much in- 
dependence and decision-making in the job as 
possible. TVA experience shows that this does 
count in helping to make public service more 
attractive. To enlist maximum employee par- 
ticipation, TVA set up cooperative commit- 
tees to suggest improvements. Of 1550 sugges- 
tions presented in four years, the largest group 
concerned proposed ways of doing the jobtand 
the next largest, conditions of work. A signifi- 
cant sidelight on motivation is the em- 
ployee rejection of management’s offer to pro- 
vide a cash award system, because it would 
operate at cross purposes with the objective 
of employee teamwork. Instead of discourag- 
ing people from entering public service be- 
cause of abuse and badgering from Congress 


and the public, perhaps we can define more 
carefully the kind of people the service needs, 
intelligent people, courageous, able to take 
criticism, and most of all, people who are at 
peace within themselves. The price of ability in 
the public service is assurance of opportunity 
to do a few of the things we like to do and 
do them well. We must avoid the temptation 
to oversell it when recruitment is easy and to 
sell it short when recruitment is tough. The 
service exists not to provide jobs but to serve, 
and we should continue to sell the needs of 
the service on that basis.—Miriam A. Margo. 
lies. 


CRowLey, JOHN C. “Economy Through Ef- 
fective Personnel Management.” Municipal 
Finance XX (4) May, 1948: 19-24. From 60 
to 80 per cent of the budget for any public 
service function goes into salaries for employ- 
ees. Probably no other element of public ex- 
penditure is more important to economy in 
government. “Before and after” examples, 
while not always precisely measurable, can 
be cited to show economies achieved through 
the introduction of modern public personnel 
methods. Proper classification of jobs points 
up organizational weaknesses and _ facilitates 
budget control, in addition to allowing lower 
unit costs for personnel action by grouping 
jobs that may be treated alike. Good recruit- 
ing assures that capable employees, suited to 
their jobs, will perform efficiently the work 
that must be done. An actuarially sound re- 
tirement system and adequate separation and 
transfer processes help to provide opportuni- 
ties for maximally effective placement. Morale 
and productivity are affected by personnel 
policies having to do with sick and annual 
leave, hours and conditions of work, grievance 
and suggestion procedures, and pay. In some 
jurisdictions incentive pay plans and sugges- 
tion systems have achieved spectacular sav- 
ings. Merit rating systems, training programs 
and effective supervision also influence eff- 
ciency and economical operation. Appropria- 
tions to the personnel agency sufficient to sup- 
port a vigorous and fully rounded personnel 
program are a good investment. At the same 
time, continuing self-evaluation by the agency 
itself is necessary to the most effective use of 
the agency’s service potential—Roberta Scott. 
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Personnel Records 


Castor, P. S. pE Q. “Personnel Records—A 
New Slant.” Personnel Journal 26 (10) April, 
1948: 362-68.—The value of personnel records 
to management exceeds even that of records 
of production or sales for the major reasons: 
(1) As the direct responsibility for production 
and sales lies with individuals, the well-being 
of these individuals who make up the team of 
management is of primary importance; (2) 
Records give management information needed 
to formulate and revise policies which directly 
affect the employee; (3) Records provide man- 
agement with statistical controls for evaluat- 
ing efficiency of supervisory staff; and (4) Rec- 
ords supply management information needed 
to comply with federal and state legislation, 
for surveys in local areas, for union negotia- 
tions, and for an efficient exchange of em- 
ployee references and information with other 
organizations. While the final responsibility 
for the success of the personnel records system 
must be assumed by management, it delegates 
to the personnel department the job of de- 
veloping, maintaining, and interpreting the 
system. Personnel records, maintained to im- 
prove production and increase profits, must 
be so designed as to be useful to all depart- 
ments, not to the personnel department alone. 
In setting up a records system, the following 
points should be assured: (1) Enlist the par- 
ticipation of all management executives from 
the start; (2) Make a survey to find the needs 
of all departments that can be satisfied by an 
efficient system of records. (By recording in 
simple fashion only those facts which are nec- 
essary or helpful to the company’s operation, 
both the number of forms and number of 
steps necessary to process them will be mini- 
mized); (3) Plan the design, number and proc- 
essing of forms carefully. Be sure that all 
forms, when put together, create a logical 
whole. A company’s personnel forms should 
show the company’s total employment pro- 
cedure, and should form a history of each em- 
ployee; (4) Set up definite objectives to guar- 
antee efficient operation and safeguard the 
confidential nature of the records; and (5) 
Make a periodic audit of the records system. 
—Ruth C. Hanson. 


Classification; Pay 

MITCHELL, JAMEs M. “Paying State Employ- 
ees.” State Government XXI (5) May, 1948: 
105-106, 110.—Although the cost of living has 
risen more than 60 per cent since 1940, in- 


creases in pay during that period of many of 
the nearly 600,000 people employed by state 
governments have been less than 20 per cent. 
This has resulted in a high turnover rate, and 
created difficulties in recruiting able person- 
nel. Only Minnesota has provision for varia- 
tions in pay scales in relation to changes in 
the BLS cost of living index. However, 
another state which permits needed pay ad- 
justments between legislative sessions is Cali- 
fornia, which has established a special fund 
for that purpose. This is consistent with the 
general principles contained in the Model 
State Civil Service Law, which urges guberna- 
torial discretion in adjustments in a state pay 
plan, which should in turn be based on a care- 
fully devised position-classification plan, an 
essential foundation for a workable pay plan. 
A state pay plan should reflect wage scales in 
other public agencies and in industrial organi- 
zations in the state; this can be achieved by 
collecting pay data on key classes of positions, 
as set forth in the classification plan, that can 
be found both in the state service and in the 
service of other employers. Comparability of 
data is assured by careful analysis of overtime 
pay, work week, maintenance provided, and 
other pertinent factors. From tentative pay 
rates for key classes, resulting from analysis 
of prevailing scales, the rates of the other 
classes in the state service are then developed. 
The resulting pay plan will consist of mini- 
mum and maximum rates for each position 
and rules for administration. When the plan 
is kept up to date by pay surveys made as of- 
ten as changes elsewhere require, employees in 
the lower and intermediate brackets will be 
remunerated approximately as are their coun- 
terparts in private and other public employ- 
ment. Salaries of administrative officials should 
be established at levels which do not require 
them to make personal financial sacrifice. It 
has been suggested that leaders in private 
business recommend administrative salaries in 
the federal service, and this would be an 
equally valid approach in the states. (Article 
contains descriptive statements of procedural 
steps in conducting position classification and 
pay surveys.)—John C. Crowley. 


TuRNER, WILLIAM D. “The Per Cent 
Method of Job Evaluation.” Personnel 24 (6) 
May, 1948: 476-492.—The per cent method of 
job evaluation enables a company’s commit- 
tee of job raters to establish its own factor 
comparison job rating scales without referring 
at any time to the rates of pay for key jobs or 
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others. This feature of the method protects it 
from the disturbances in rating: and from the 
controversies which frequently arise when 
rates of pay are used to establish a job evalu- 
ation system. The per cent method displays 
two novel methodological features, one of 
which is its use of “per cent judgments.” In 
making such judgments the job raters simply 
decide what percentage of one job factor 
another job factor is worth. This type of judg- 
ment has been found to be as easy as any 
other factor comparison judgment and to rest 
on the same basic thinking processes. Cor- 
respondingly, the per cent method yields es- 
sentially the same results as do other forms 
of factor comparison where these latter forms 
can also be used. The second innovation 
found in the per cent method lies in its use of 
two types of per cent ratings to produce two 
preliminary sets of rating scales, the differ- 
ences between which enable the rating com- 
mittee to cross-check its own judgments and 
to arrive quickly at a single set of rating scales 
on which it rates all other jobs by ordinary 
factor comparison. There are ten basic steps 
involved in the per cent method, as follows: 
(1) selecting key jobs—1io to 15 jobs regardless 
of rate of pay which appear clearly to differ 
among themselves with respect to each of the 
job factors to be used; (2) ranking key jobs 
by factors used; (3) rating on per cent scale 
key jobs by factors used; (4) ranking factors 
within key jobs; (5) rating on per cent scale 
factors within key jobs; (6) obtaining two sets 
of preliminary factor scale values; (7) resolv- 
ing discrepancies between the corresponding 
independent factor scale values; (8) construct- 
ing graphic factor scales and non-graphic fac- 
tor scale lists; (g) rating the remaining jobs; 
and (10) transmuting evaluated points to rates 
of pay. Steps 2, 3, 4, 5, '7 and g, which involve 
judgment or rating processes, should be taken 
only by a job rating committee. When only 
a very few jobs in all are to be evaluated, as 
in small organizations, steps 1, 8 and g are 
omitted. (Article contains graphs and tables 
showing details of various steps and computa- 
tions in applying per cent method.)—Robert 
C. Garnier. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 


Books, CHarLEs W. “Checking the Appli- 
cants’ References.”” Personnel Journal 26 (9) 
March, 1948: 329-31.—It is common practice to 
check the statements of an applicant for em- 
ployment by writing to his former employers. 
Most of the methods for such checking in cur- 


rent use are unsatisfactory in one way or 
another. Merit rating forms, for example, are 
time-consuming and all too frequently result 
in an “average” rating. Replies to letters seek- 
ing information are apt to be vague and 
nearly always favorable. Telephone inquiries 
often interrupt at a busy time of the day and 
return calls are frequently forgotten. Outside 
investigating agencies usually produce wordy 
and stereotyped reports which are of little 
value. The card form, on the other hand, js 
economical, requires little time, a minimum 
of writing, and is quickly answered and re. 
turned if a stamped, self-addressed, return en- 
velope is enclosed. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts recently adopted 
such a form and the results obtained show a 
definite improvement over those produced by 
other methods. A larger percentage of in- 
quiries has been returned, most of them 
promptly. In addition, the replies, containing 
frank and informative answers, have been 
more accurate than those previously obtained 
by other methods. (Article contains a speci- 
men copy of the form used.)—Barbara Brattin. 


Kurtz, ALBERT K. “A Research Test of the 
Rorschach Test.” Personnel Psychology 1 (1) 
Spring, 1948: 41-51.-Much has been claimed 
for the Roschach test as a predictor of job 
success. This study tests the value of the 
Rorschach test as a predictor of success as a 
life insurance sales manager. The test was 
administered to 41 managers, 20 of whom were 
classed as poor and 21 of whom were classed 
as good. The tests were administered by 
Rorschach experts. Nine of the 21 best man- 
agers received high scores on the Rorschach; 
7 of the 20 poorest managers received high 
scores. Of the 18 persons receiving low scores 
on the test, g of them were from the group of 
the poorest managers and g of them were from 
the group of the best managers: “on the basis 
of the scoring system developed, the Rorschach 
test showed no relation whatever to manage 
rial success.” The Pearson correlation for the 
first method of scoring of the Rorschach was 
-++.02, while a second method of scoring gave 
a Pearson correlation of +.17. A weighted ex- 
perience record form had a correlation of +.48 
for the same group. Validation data are also 
available for other occupational groups. These 
data indicate that “at the present time there 
is little or no evidence that it [the Rorschach 
test] is of any practical value in the selection 
of personnel in a variety of occupations . . ” 
—Milton M. Mandell. 
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ROSENBERGER, HoMER T. Testing Occupa- 
tional Training and Experience.” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement 8 (1) Spring, 
1948: 101-1 5.—Performance tests have been de- 
veloped to evaluate occupational skills in 35 
specialized types of activities as one step in 
a training and promotion plan for employees 
of the federal prison system. The object of 
these tests is to determine by the shortest, sim- 
plest and most direct way whether a new em- 
ployee claiming training or experience in an 
occupation related to prison work has enough 
relevant knowledge and skill to warrant a two- 
week trial assignment in that service. They 
are designed in such a way that a tradesman 
can demonstrate, with his own hands and with 
tools and equipment, proficiency in his trade 
and a professional person can demonstrate 
more than mere bookmindedness. The tests 
make no pretense at evaluating intelligence, 
educational achievement, judgment or per- 
sonal adaptability. Typical jobs included are: 
plumber—caulk a cast iron pipe joint with 
lead; firearms training instructor—plan_fire- 
arms instruction for a one-hour period and 
actually instruct a group of men; cook—pre- 
pare and serve a meal for four persons. The 
tests were developed from Washington by cor- 
respondence with ten institutions and by 
visiting institutions and trying the tests out 
under carefully controlled conditions. Each 
test is administered to one employee at a time 
by a supervisor qualified in the specific occu- 
pation. A rating scale based upon six elements 
from the standard federal service rating form, 
each evaluated as “outstanding,” ‘‘adequate,” 
or “weak,” is used for the tests and for the 
two-week trial period given to those who pass. 
Supervisors are thus given a large part in the 
initial selection of employees for their own de- 
partments; this provides an incentive for them 
to do a thorough testing job.—William Brody. 


STROMBERG, ELEROY L. “Testing Programs 
Draw Better Applicants.” Personnel Psychology 
1 (1) Spring, 1948: 21-29.—-Many personnel 
managers who have adopted testing programs 
for eliminating poor employment risks have 
been surprised and even alarmed to discover 
within a short time a tendency for all appli- 
cants to qualify on the test batteries. The 
present report attempts to account for this 
phenomenon and to indicate some of its impli- 
cations, with particular reference to a study 
made in three plants of a borderline industry. 
Four selective tests were validated by testing 
employees in all three plants. Comparison of 


test scores of subsequent applicant groups with 
those of the criterion groups showed statisti- 
cally significant differences in favor of the ap- 
plicant groups. These differences could not be 
explained in terms of shifts in the labor market 
in view of the short time periods involved 
(six months in Illinois and three in Maryland). 
Nor could they be explained solely in terms of 
greater motivation on the part of the appli- 
cants, for a test of 50 applicants immediately 
after the tests were validated in Maryland, and 
before the use of the tests had been publicized 
in the industry, showed a reversal in the tend- 
ency of applicants to obtain higher scores than 
workers already employed. In this case the 
criterion group made significantly higher 
scores on two of the tests in the battery. The 
group of 50 applicants was then compared 
with applicants of the succeeding three months. 
Except for one test, the later applicants were 
significantly superior to the control applicants 
group and to the criterion group as well. The 
most reasonable explanation for these results 
appears to be that the very existence of the 
testing program tended to discourage poorer 
applicants from applying, while at the same 
time encouraging some superior applicants 
who might not otherwise have applied in a 
low-paying industry. It is possible to assume 
that any testing program could have done as 
well as one carefully validated. These conclu- 
sions suggest that psychologists should place 
increasing emphasis on the placement function 
of tests rather than on the validation of tests 
designed only to eliminate the poor risk. The 
proper placement of those with special qualifi- 
cations is equally important if testing programs 
are to make their maximum contribution. 
(The article contains tables giving the mean 
and standard error of the mean for each test 
in each group and a measure of the signif- 
icance of differences between means for com- 
parable groups.)—Stanley S. Berg. 


Employee Relations 

GREEN, Harotp E. “Twenty-one Steps for 
Obtaining Opinions and Facts from Em- 
ployees.” Printer’s Ink 221 (g) November 28, 
1947: 35-37, 61, 63.—-Need for more frequent 
and more effective communication among per- 
sonnel is apparent from current studies of em- 
ployer-employee relations. The core of im- 
proved relations consists of management's 
getting true facts about conditions (not just 
its own opinion), and taking immediate posi- 
tive steps based on the information obtained. 
Inadequate channels and lack of confidence on 
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the part of employees makes this information 
difficult to obtain. The weaknesses of inter- 
views and essay-type surveys point out the ad- 
vantages of a combination multiple-answer 
and essay questionnaire. The questionnaire 
can be designed to find answers to specific 
problems in which the company is interested, 
yet register varying degrees of opinion about 
its policies. Breakdowns by department, classi- 
fication, age, etc. can of course be made, 
though the questionnaires are not signed. Sev- 
eral survey organizations are advocating this 
type of survey and have made use of it in 
large companies. Among the 21 steps are the 
determination of objectives, selection of per- 
sonnel, a tour of the plant with interviews of 
numerous employees. All this is done before 
information is consolidated into questions to 
be used. Instructions to employees include an 
explanation of the reason for the survey and 
a campaign to sell it to them. A careful sched- 
ule in shift rotation is made to expedite the 
survey, which is announced only 24 hours be- 
fore it is carried out. Sample items include 
“When your company is faced with a serious 
problem would you like to know about it?” 
and “Do you understand your group insurance 
plan?” After the survey, a check is made for 
ideas that can be put into effect immediately, 
and employees are mailed a copy of the report 
of results. A more detailed and well-analysed 
report is made to the management.—Sue Sims. 


Hanp, THomas; Hoppock, Rosert; and 
ZLATCHIN, PHILLIP J. “Job Satisfaction: Re- 
searches of 1944 and 1945.” Occupations 26 (7) 
April, 1948: 425-31.—This is the fifth in a series 
of biennial reviews of recent research on job 
satisfaction. It covers 34 reports published dur- 
ing the calendar years of 1944 and 1945. The 
factors considered in the reports relating or 
contributing to job satisfaction range from 
achievement in production to work shifts. In 
order to isolate casual factors of disturbance 
in one industrial relations study, voluntary 
termination data were selected on a random 
basis and subjected to various types of analyses. 
The combinations of data selected for analysis 
included groupings by sex, division of sex 
groupings into five equal age groups, division 
of the sex groupings by marital status and 
length of employment. Studies of employee ir- 
ritants used to survey large and small com- 
panies reflected consistently higher morale in 
small companies and showed a rise with the 
age of the employee. In large plants morale 
ran low between the ages of 20 and 24 and 


rose as the age increased. Surveys by psychol- 
ogists of employee opinions and suggestions 
disclosed that employee suggestions empha- 
sized efficiency and plant organization. A study 
designed to isolate trouble makers was at- 
tempted by developing a questionnaire around 
three favorable traits namely, cooperativeness, 
objectivity, and agreeableness. In choosing so- 
ciometric techniques to determine the influ- 
ence of interpersonal relations in strikes, it 
was found that little had been done before- 
hand to bring employees together and this 
served as the foundation for poor morale in 
the event of a crisis. Studies of frustration dis- 
closed that human and social factors frequently 
underlie economic issues in creating crises, and 
frequently prestige, recognition, and other per- 
sonal values are at the root of wage disputes. 
In a study of vocational interests of women, 69 
per cent of the sample expressed job satisfac. 
tion, and those who had chosen professional 
positions appeared to be the best satisfied. 
Causes of job dissatisfaction were concluded 
to be the feeling of unimportance, lack of 
mutual understanding, unvoiced grievances, 
discrimination, and tedium. Satisfaction and 
high morale were found when workers know 
the goal of the “team” and the promotional 
steps available to them. Several studies on em- 
ployee satisfaction cover and emphasize the 
importance to morale of the personal relation- 
ships between the employees and supervisor, 
good personnel and placement policies and at- 
tention to extra-plant conditions, enlightened 
supervision and employee counseling. Arthur 
Kornhauser, in his analysis of various types 
of employee attitude surveys, believes that the 
most significant contribution psychology can 
make to the job satisfaction field is in the de- 
velopment and improvement of clinical judg- 
ments bearing on the “social-psychological dy- 
namics of employment relations.” (Article 
contains table of job satisfaction factors and 
bibliography of 34 reports reviewed.)—Charles 
R. Lohmeyer. 


Marrow, ALFRED. “Group Dynamics in In- 
dustry—Implications for Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Workers.” Occupations 26 (8) May, 
1948: 472-76.-To meet the challenge of mod- 
ern industrial production, three things are 
necessary: 1) the applied psychologist must be- 
come familiar with non-psychological industrial 
aspects; 2) industrial psychological research 
must follow the pattern of action research 
in developing techniques for constructive 
changes in personnel attitudes; and 3) re 
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searches must have follow-through applica- 
tion by involving the practical man who has 
say-so in policy matters. A theory based on a 
study of the Harwood Manufacturing plant 
was that stereotyped exit interview excuses 
did not explain high labor turnover which 
might rather be a symptom of workers’ failure 
feelings. Presumably two factors were in con- 
flict: (1) typical goal gradient behavior; vs. 
(2) the higher the level of production, the 
greater the difficulty of increasing production. 
A significant finding was that turnover in- 
creases as the experienced level is approached 
and decreases sharply once the success feel- 
ing is attained. After training was changed to 
set up sub-goals with reduced time limits, the 
over-all turnover rate dropped 50 per cent, 
while the “almost skilled level” rate dropped 
to 75 per cent in 1947 from the 300 per cent 
of 1944. Another effect of success-failure feel- 
ings was resistance to transfers or method 
changes expressed in several ways: grievances, 
turnover, low efficiency, lowered output and 
marked aggression against management. Turn- 
over rate was highest for operators just after 
changes. Another motivational problem ap- 
peared in the slowed learning rate after change 
as compared with the normal learning rate. 
Leadership training was introduced for fore- 
men, group leaders, who were selected for 
technical knowledge, and daily production in- 
creased. This success led to training for trainers 
of the learners and learning time was reduced 
more than 50 per cent. These and subsequent 
studies indicated four component forces corre- 
sponding to goals of pay, job security, status 
and success. Apparently the manner in which 
experiences were introduced was the decisive 
factor in producing a change in attitude.— 
Aura-Lee Ageton. 


Veterans’ Preference 
Cistn, Ira H. and Exinson, JACK. “Do Veter- 


ans Want Preference?” Personnel Administra- 
tion 10 (5) May, 1948: 27, 43.—Conflicting 
pressures for the improvement of the “merit 

system” on the one hand and for increased 
veterans’ preference on the other provide a 

continuous headache to the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. To determine where the average 
veteran stands on this question, Opinion Re- 
search Institute of Washington, D. C., made 
a special analysis of a War Department poll 

among a cross-section of soldiers shortly after 
V-J day. One out of three citizen-soldiers felt 
that the veterans were entitled to super-senior- 

ity preference—that is, a veteran should be 
offered a civil service vacancy even if he is 

less qualified for the job than a competing 
non-veteran. Half of the men felt that the 

veteran should be given preference only if he 
is just as well qualified as the competing non- 

veteran. The remaining 17 per cent advocated 

a strict merit system with the job going to the 

best qualified applicant regardless of veteran 

status. The citizen-soldiers were then asked, 

“Do you agree or disagree with the following 

statement: Veterans should have to pass ex- 

aminations to get government jobs?” Replies 

were 79 per cent agree, 21 per cent disagree. 

The statement “Veterans should get ten extra 

points added on to their examination grades” 

was agreed to by 6g per cent, with 31 per cent 

in disagreement. It was immediately apparent 

from these results that the men who were 

destined to become veterans were by no means 

unanimous on the subject of preferential treat- . 
ment. Further analysis revealed that those who 

were planning to seek government jobs after 

discharge from the military service were most 

likely to favor preference for veterans. Finally, 

and contrary to what might be expected, the 

degree of sacrifice represented by each man’s 

military service seemed to have no relation to 

his feelings on the preference question.— 

Charles H. Bentley. 
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THE ENTRIES in this index are arranged Ipha- 
betically by author under the following nine sub- 
ject headings: 


Personnel Administration—General Aspects 
Personnel Agency Management 
Classification; Pay 

Recruitment; Selection; Induction 
Placement; Service Standards and Evaluation 
Training 

Work Terms; Conditions of Employment 
Employee Relations 

Separation 


The nature of each entry is identified by the fol- 
lowing symbols: (A) Original articles; (Ab) Ab- 
stract of an article; and (B) Book review. Each en- 
try shows, in the following order, the author, title, 
nature of the item, volume and issue number, 
month, and page numbers. The page numbers of 
the four issues in the 1948 volume are as follows: 


g:2) January ......605.8 pp. 1-56 
Op feo \ eee cre PP. 57-112 
eo) OE Sar ae pp. 113-164 
9:4 October ........ pp. 165-222 


Personnel Administration — General Aspects 





Appleby, Paul H., Toward Better Public Adminis- 
tration. (Ab) 9:1 January, 47. 

Broaded, Charley H., Essentials of Management for 
Supervisors. (B) 9:3, July, 152-53. 

Cisin, Ira H. and Elinson, Jack, Do Veterans Want 
Preference? (Ab) 9:4 October, 219. 

Cornell, Herbert W., Legal Restraint on Political 
Activity By Public Employees. (Ab) 9:1 January, 
52-53- 

Couch, Virgil L., The Scope of Personnel Adminis- 
tration in the Federal Service. (Ab) 9:3 July, 157. 

Crowley, John C., Economy Through Effective Per- 
sonnel Management. (Ab) 9:4 October, 214. 

Elinson, Jack, see Cisin, Ira H. 

Finer, Herman N., The French Higher Civil Serv- 
ice. (A) 9:4 October, 167-76. 

Halsey, George D., Handbook of Personnel Man- 
agement. (B) 9:1 January, 45. 

Honey, John C., Personnel Administration in 
Puerto Rico. (A) 9:2 April, 59-65. 

Jucius, Michael J., Personnel Management, (B) 9:4 
October, 212-13. 

Kaplan, H. Eliot, ed., Legal Notes. (A) 9:1 January, 
38-44; 9:2 April, 93-100; 9:3 July, 146-51; 9:4, 
October, 201-07. 

Kroeger, Louis J., Wherein We’re Failing. (A) 9:2 
April, 66-70. 

Leatherman, C. D., Army Personnel Research. (A) 
9:3 July, 115-22. 


* 


Lehman, William P., International Personnel Ad- 
ministration. (Ab) 9:1 January, 47. 

Mosher, Lester E., Government Employees Under 
the Hatch Act. (Ab) 9:1 January, 53. 

Myers, Charles A., see Pigors, Paul. 

Nigro, Felix, Some Industry Misconceptions About 
Government. (Ab) 9:3 July, 158-59. 

Parks, Donald S., Survey of the Training and Quali- 
fications of Personnel Executives. (Ab) 9:2 April, 
106-07. 

Pigors, Paul, and Myers, Charles A., Personnel Ad- 
ministration—A Point of View and a Method. 
(B) 9:2 April, 102-03. 

Rutledge, Donald A., Civilian Personnel Adminis. 
tration in the War Department. (AB) 9:2 April, 
107. 

Simon, Herbert A., Administrative Behavior. (B) 
g:1 January, 45-46. 

Smith, William K., The California State Deputy 
Directors’ Conference. (A) 9:4 October, 194-200. 

Steinmetz, Harry C., Who Qualifies for Personnel 
Work? (Ab) 9:3 July, 159. 

Sweet, George H., Personnel Administration in the 
Veterans Administration. (A) 9:3 July, 128-32. 
Unsigned, The 1947 Annual Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration. A Program Summary. 

(A) 9:1 January, 27-30. 

Van Riper, Paul, Reconverting the Federal Service: 
What Happened After the First World War. (A) 
g:1 January, 3-10. 

Warner, Kenneth O., What’s Ahead for Personnel! 
(Ab) 9:2 April, 107-08. 


Personnel Agency Management 





Adams, J. D., see Jackson, W. C. 

Cabiot, P. S. de Q., Personnel Records—A New 
Slant. (Ab) 9:4 October, 215. 

Graham, Ben S., Paperwork Simplification. (Ab) 
9:3 July, 157-58. 

Hawthorne, Joseph W., and Morse, Muriel M.., Cost 
Accounting in a Personnel Agency. (A) 9:3 July, 
138-142. 

Jackson, W. C., and Adams, J. D., Survey of Person- 
nel Department Costs. (Ab) 9:2 April, 108. 

Morse, Muriel M., see Hawthorne, Joseph W. 

Rosenberg, Herbert H., Work Measurement in the 
Personnel Office. (Ab) 9:1 January, 47-48. 

Wendstrand, John F., Some Uses of Time Study as 
an Administrative Tool. (Ab) 9:1 January, 48-49. 


Classification; Pay 





Eitington, Julius, The Supervisor’s Role in the 
Job Evaluation Program. (Ab) 9:3 July, 159. 
Hanawalt, Wilbur R., So You’re Making a Wage 

Survey. (Ab) 9:2 April, 108-09. 
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Hayworth, Thadene, and Sargent, Marjory, Using 
Visual Aids to Sell Position Classification. (A) 9:2 
April, 83-87. 

Hewes, George R., How Toledo’s Municipal Job 
Classification System Works. (Ab) 9:2 April, 109. 

Jones, Alice May, Job Evaluation of Non-Academic 
Work at the University of Illinois. (Ab) 9:3 July, 
159-60. 

eel Donald, Does Position Classification 
Work? (Ab) 9:3 July, 160. 

Mitchell, James M., Paying State Employees. (Ab) 
9:4 October, 215. 

Phillips, Hiram S., How Good Is Your Classification 
Plan? (A) 9:3 July, 123-27. 

Sargent, Marjory, see Hayworth, Thadene. 

Shiskin, Boris, Job Evaluation, What It Is and How 
It Works. (Ab) 9:1 January, 49. 

Smyth, Richard C., Following Up the Wage Pro- 
gram. (Ab) 9:3 July, 160-61. 

Stover, Robert D., The Minnesota Cost-of-Living 
Pay Plan. (A) 9:3 July, 133-37. 

Turner, William D., The Per Cent Method of Job 
Evaluation. (Ab) 9:4 October, 215-16. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 


Mandell, Milton M., Testing for Administrative 
and Supervisory Positions. (A) 9:4 October, 190- 
93- 

Mayer, James S., see Lawshe, C. H., Jr. 

Rosen, Bernard, Examining by Experts in a Cen- 
tral Personal Agency. (A) 9:2 April, 76-82. 

Rosenberger, Homer T., Testing Occupational 
Training and Experience. (Ab) 9:4 October, 217. 

Ruff, William H., Saving Time by Machine Scor- 
ing. (A) 9:3 July, 143-45. 

Stahl, O. Glenn, The Cream of College Graduates 
for the Public Service. (Ab) 9:1 January, 50-51. 
Stromberg, Eleroy L., Testing Programs Draw Bet- 

ter Applicants. (Ab) 9:4 October, 217. 

Tinkleman, Sherman, Difficulty Prediction of Test 
Items. (B) 99:3 July, 153-54. 

Torpey, William G., Problems in Recruiting Scien- 
tific and Technical Personnel. (A) 9:1 January, 
11-17. 

Utter, Robert F., Relation of Personality and Char- 
acter Requirements to Jobs in a Civil Service 
Agency. (Ab) 9:2 April, 110. 


Placement; Service Standards 
and Evaluation 





Adkins, Dorothy C., Construction and Analysis of 
Achievement Tests. (B) 9:2 April, 101-02. 

Albert, Harry, An Experiment in Cooperative Ex- 
amining. (A) 9:4 October, 177-82. 

Barnard, Margaret W., and Brody, William, A New 
Method of Selecting Health Officers-In-Training. 
(Ab) 9:2 April, 109. 

Bean, Kenneth L., When Should an Unassembled 
Examination Be Used? (A) 9:2 April, 88-92. 

Books, Charles W., Checking the Applicant’s Ref- 
erences. (Ab) 9:4 October, 216. 

Brody, William, see Barnard, Margaret W. 

Clapp, Gordon R., What Price Ability in the Public 
Service. (Ab) 9:4 October, 214. 

Dvorak, B. J., The New USES General Aptitude 
Test Battery. (Ab) 9:1 January, 49-50. 

Howell, LeRay S., A Six-State Child Welfare Ex- 
amination Project. (A) 9:1 January, 22-26. 

Hunt, Thelma, Better Use of Employment Tests. 
(A) 9:2 April, 71-75. 

Jouno, R. J., Establishment Board in the Federal 
Civil Service. (Ab) 9:2 April, 106. 

Kammerer, Gladys M., Medical Personnel in the 
Veterans’ Administration. (Ab) 9:3 July, 158. 

Kurtz, Albert K., A Research Test of the Rorschach 
Test. (Ab) 9:4 October, 216. 

Lawshe, C. H., Jr., and Mayer, James S., Studies In 
Item Analysis: The Effect of Two Methods of 
Item Validation on Test Reliability. (Ab) 9:1 
January, 50. 

Lundberg, D. E., Methods of Selecting Prison Per- 
sonnel. (Ab) 9:1 January, 50. 

Mandell, Milton, The Selection of Supervisors. 
(Ab) 9:2 April 109-110. 

Mandell, Milton, Selection of Blue-Collar and 
White-Collar Supervisors. (Ab) 9:3 July, 161. 


Gardiner, Elizabeth T., see Hogan, Ralph M., and 
Shapley, Kathryn E. 

Hogan, Ralph M., Gardiner, Elizabeth T., and 
Shapley, Kathryn E., Setting Standards of Per- 
formance. (Ab) 9:3 July, 161. 

Maccoby, Nathan, Executive Placement in the Fed- 
eral Service. (Ab) 9:2 April, 110. 

Mahler, Walter R., Some Common Errors in Em- 
ployee Merit Rating Practices. (Ab) 9:1 January, 
51. 

Overholt, John A., Appraising Employee Perform- 
ance. (A) 9:1 January, 18-21. 

Shapley, Kathryn E., see Hogan, Ralph M., and 
Gardiner, Elizabeth T. 

Shelton, Henry W., Mutual Rating: The Key to 
Employee Participation. (Ab) 9:3 July, 161-62. 


Training 





Barron, Margaret E., Role Practice in Interview 
Training. 9:1 January, 49. 

Caldwell, Lynton K., The New York State Intern- 
ship Program. 9:4 October, 183-89. 

Elliott, Clarence H., Training Employees in Public 
Relations. (Ab) 9:1 January, 51-52. 

Leukart, Richard H., see Otis, Jay L. 

Otis, Jay L., and Leukart, Richard H., Job Evalua- 
tion. (B) 9:4 October, 209-11. 


Work Terms; Conditions of Employment 





David, Lily M., Working Conditions of Private 
Duty and Staff Nurses. (Ab) 9:2 April, 1112. 

David, Lily Mg Working Conditions of Public 
Health Nurses. (Ab) 9:2 April, 111-112. 
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Dietz, Walter, What Management Can Do Within 
the Plant to Control Absenteeism. (Ab) 9:2 April, 


110-111. 
Given, William B., Jr., A Better Place to Work. 
(Ab) 9:3 July, 162. 
Unsigned, Paid Vacation and Sick Leave in Indus- 
try. (Ab) 9:2 April, 111. 


Employee Relations 





Barbash, Jack, Labor Unions in Action. (B) 9:3 
July, 154-55- 

Bowler, Earl M., and Dawson, Frances Triggs, 
Counseling Employees. (B) 9:4 October, 211-12. 

Dawson, Frances Triggs, see Bowler, Earl M. 

Dester, C. W., Employees Support This Suggestion 
Program. (Ab) 9:3 July, 162-63. 

Drake, Frances S., and Charles A., A Human Rela- 
tions Case Book for Executives and Supervisors. 
(B) 9:4 October, 208-09. 

Gibbons, Charles C., The Supervisor and the Sug- 
gestion System. (Ab) 9:2 April, 112. 

Goodell, Francis, see Lever, E. J. 

Green, Harold E., Twenty-One Steps for Obtaining 
Opinions and Facts from Employees. (Ab) 9:4 
October, 217-18. 

Greenman, Russell L., and Elizabeth B., Getting 
Along with Unions. (B) 9:2 April, 104-05. 

Hall, Milton, Supervising People—Closing the Gap 


Public Personnel Review 





Between What We Think and What We Do, 
(Ab) 9:1 January, 52. 

Hand, Thomas; Hoppock, Robert, and Zlatchin, 
Phillip J., Job Satisfaction: Researches of 19g 
and 1945. (Ab) 9:4 October, 218. 

Hoppock, Robert, see Hand, Thomas, and Zlat- 
chin, Phillip J. ° 

Jenkins, James J., see Paterson, Donald G. 

Kaplan, H. Eliot, Concepts of Public Employee = 
lations. (Ab) 9:3 July, 163. : 

Lever, E. J., and Goodell, Francis, Labor-Mana 
ment Cooperation. (B) 9:3 July, 155-56. 

Marrow, Alfred, Group Dynamics in ina - 
plications for Guidance and Personnel Worken 
(Ab) 9:4 October, 218-19. 4 

Paterson, Donald G., and Jenkins, James J., Com 
munication Between Management and Worker 
(Ab) 9:3 July, 163-64. ' 

Posey, Rollin B., Union Agreements in Municipe 
Employment. (Ab) 9:3 July, 164. 4 

Selekman, Benjamin M., Labor Relations and 
man Relations. (B) 9:2 April, 103-04. 

Zlatchin, Phillip J., see Hand, Thomas, and 


pock, Robert. 


Separations 





Kerr, Willard A., Labor Turnover and Its 
relates. (AB) 9:1 January, 53. 

















